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THE MYSTERY CLEARING UP, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER XLIV.—THE ARRIVAL OF THE MOHAWK PACKET SHIP. 
Mary Tatgor found the secresy which had been tem- 
porarily imposed upon her by Jemmy Tapley almost 
imsupportable. 

Thomas Dickson still remained at Cliff Cottage. 
He had taken advantage of his master’s indolence and 
carelessness to extend the term of his warning to its 
utmost limit, and consequently to receive his wages 
a8 a servant up to the moment when he expected to 
enter into business on his own account. The three 
months had, however, nearly expired, and his arrange- 
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ments for taking possession of the “public” at Falmouth 
were almost completed. 

So long as he continued at Cliff Cottage, and was 
under Jemmy Tapley’s eye, the old sailor was in no 
hurry to hasten matters while any portion of the guilt 
of which he was suspected remained unproven. Jemmy 
had again seen Mr. Ferret at St. David, and had dis- 
covered that the lawyer held more than one secret 
interview with Thomas Dickson ; and though he was still 
at a loss to conceive what secret business two persons 
so dissimilar could have in common with each other, he 
was resolved to find out its nature, if possible. 
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Probably, had he been aware that after Dickson’s last 
interview with Mr. Ferret a sum of money had passed 
from the lawyer’s into the servant’s pocket, in exchange 
for a certain document which the latter had held in pos- 
session, the old man might have felt himself bound to 
communicate his suspicions to Mr. Aston; and probably, 
had Dickson been aware that he was so closely watched, 
he would have attempted to make his escape from the 
village, even if he were compelled to let the long-coveted 
“public” slip through his hands. 

Thus matters rested at St. David when the Mohawk 
packet-ship was signalled off the Land’s End, and it was 
expected that she would arrive at Falmouth on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Rejoiced as Mary was at the prospect of again seeing 
the brother whom she had mourned as one that was 
dead, her joy was somewhat dashed by the feelings of 
anxiety and uneasiness which still occupied her mind ; 
and when her uncle invited her to accompany him to 
Falmouth to meet her brother and her (as yet) unknown 
cousins, on their landing from the ship, she excused her- 
self on the plea that she feared the excitement would be 
too much for her. 

The truth was, however, that she required time and 
solitude to collect and arrange her thoughts. She was 
doubtful whether or not she ought to acquaint her 
brother, before he came to St. David, with all that had 
occurred since his departure. She believed it would be 
better to remain silent for the present; because she 
feared if she spoke of her troubles in uny way, she 
would be unable to conceal from Henry the facts she had 
heard from Jemmy Tapley, and had promised to keep 
secret. If she were to acquaint her brother with these 
facts, he, in his indignation and his desire to exculpate 
himself from guilt, would be sure to disclose the facts to 
his uncle, and thus, perhaps, the old sailor's plans would 
be foiled. The more she thought the matter over, the 
more she doubted which was the wiser course to pursue ; 
until at length, despairing of any satisfactory conclusion, 
she resolved to be guided by circumstances after she 
had seen Henry, and, for the present, to strive to dismiss 
the subject from her mind. 

It was late at night when the Mohawk arrived in 
Falmouth harbour; consequently the passengers did 
not leave the ship until the next morning. At day- 
break, however, the boats were seen leaving the side of 
the packet, and a crowd of people of all ranks and con- 
ditions were assembled on the quay, some having come 
to welcome the return of friends or relatives; others to 
look after their own business, and make what profit they 
could out of the new arrivals; and yet others, from sheer 
curiosity to witness the debarcation. 

Among the first-named stood Mr. Aston, who recog- 
nised his son and daughter and nephew in the first boat 
which approached the landing-place. The boat reached 
the steps; the passengers stepped on shore; and the 
next moment Henry and Mary Morton were clasped 
in their father’s embrace. 

“Welcome to old England, my dear children!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Aston, as soon as the first transports of 
parental and filial affection had partially subsided. “TI 
hope,” he added, “ that before long you will learn to like 
both the country and the people.” 

“We crossed the Atlantic with that intention, dear 
papa,” replied Mary. “ But where,” she added, “ is the 
new cousin whom we expected to greet us on our 
arrival ?” 

“Your cousin Mary, my love,” replied Mr. Aston, 
“feared the excitement of meeting her brother in the 
presence of strangers. She thought it better to remain 
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at home to welcome you to St. David. But your ques- 
tion reminds me that in my delight at seeing you and 
your brother again, I have been remiss. I havenot yet 
welcomed home my nephew Henry. Where has he 
gone ?” 

Henry Talbot, though disappointed at not meeting 
his sister, had found an unexpected friend awaiting his 
arrival, who had greeted him joyously as soon as he had 
set foot on shore. He was in close and earnest con- 
versation with his friend, when his uncle approached 
towards him, and greeted him almost as affectionately 
as he had previously greeted his son and daughter. 

While Mr. Aston was conversing with his nephew, the 
stranger who had met him when he came on shore—a 
young man a year or two older than himself—stood by, 
looking on at the party. 

“Uncle,” at length said Henry, “let me introduce 
to you and my cousins, Sir Arthur Lockyer, my old 
schoolfellow at Eton.” 

The young man thus presented to the party was tall, 
aud somewhat stoutly built for his years. His features 
were good, and his general appearance prepossessing. 
He bowed to Miss Morton, and shook hands with her 
father and brother, and the party proceeded to the hotel 
at which Mr. Aston usually put up, all walking together. 
As they neared the hotel, however, Henry Talbot kept 
somewhat in the rear of the rest, with the young 
baronet. 

* Now, Arthur,” said he, when his uncle and cousins 
were out of hearing, “ explain how you came to meet 
me immediately upon my return to England. I had no 
idea that you knew that I was about to return.” 

“ Why, my dear fellow,” replied Sir Arthur, assuming 
a tone of great gravity, “I thought you would find it 
very unpleasant if you were to be arrested and thrown 
into prison as soon as you set foot in England. So I 
hurried to Falmouth, having heard that you were a 
passenger on board the Mohawk, that I might be at 
hand to bail you, if bail would be accepted.” 

“ Arrest—prison !” exclaimed Henry, deceived by his 
friend’s look and voice. “I know of nothing for which 
I could be arrested, unless you yourself were to cause 
me to be arrested for the debt due to you, which I con- 
fess Iam at present unable to repay. I don’t owe a 
farthing in the world besides.” 

“My dear Henry,” returned the young baronet, “I 
thought it was solemnly agreed upon between us that 
you were never to allude to the trifling loan you received 
from me; which, by the way, I cannot claim if I would, 
since I hold no bond against you. Nevertheless, I find 
that you have acquainted your sister with the circum 
stances——” 

“I!” exclaimed Henry, interrupting Sir Arthur. “1 
have never spoken a word upon the subject to any one, 
except that I told my sister, on my return to St. David 
from London, that a generous friend had lent me the 
money.” 

“If you had heard me out, Harry,” continued the 
young baronet, “I should have told you that it was 
through a letter respecting the loan, received from your 
sister, that I learnt that she had been in sad trouble 
respecting a souvenir you purchased for her, which 
proves to have been a portion of a robbery committed in 
the village of St. David. I was joking when I spoke of 
arrest. But your sister has learnt by some means, that 
I lent you some money, and she wrote me requesting to 
state that such was the fact, in order that your innocence 
might be made apparent. I received the letter, on my 
return to Paris from Germany, some weeks after it had 
been written; and as, to tell you the truth, I could not 
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well understand what your sister wanted me to do, and 
moreover, scarcely knew how to write to a lady on the 
subject, I thought my better plan was to come over and 
see you—I having also learnt from her letter that you 
were shortly to return to England. I accordingly set 
out from Paris, and arrived at Falmouth yesterday, when 
[ was told that the Mohawk was expected, and that you 
were & passenger on board. Now you know all that I 
know about this mysterious matter.” 

Sir Arthur’s explanation only served to bewilder his 
friend. 

“There is some strange mystery afloat, Arthur,” he 
replied. “I cannot comprehend why my sister should 
write to you, nor why she has not come to meet me. 
You must go with me to St. David, at all events, in order 
that the matter may be cleared up. I——” 

“Hillo! What amphibious animal is this?” sud- 
denly exclaimed Sir Arthur, interrupting his friend. 

This exclamation was caused by the approach of an 
old wooden-legged sailor, who came stumping along in 
great haste, as if to intercept the young men before 
they should enter the hotel, into which Mr. Aston and 
his son and daughter had already passed. 

“It’s old Jemmy apley—a friend and acquaintance 
of mine at St. David, and a great favourite of my uncle’s 
and sister’s,” said Henry. 

“Ah,” replied Sir Arthur, jestingly, “depend upon 
it he also has come to warn you, to judge from his serious 
look.” 

“Ay, Master Henry; aw’m main glad to sce ’ee 
back safe,” exclaimed Tapley, who now came up and 
seized the young man’s hand. Then, glancing aslant 
at the young baronet, he went on almost in a whisper— 

“ Aw coom’d to see.’ee afore tha goes to th’ village. 
Aw ha’ summut special to tell ’ee.” 

Sir Arthur, however, had caught the words, and, 
bursting into a laugh, he said— 

“IT thought as much. Your amphibious friend has 
come on the same errand as myself.” 

“All this may be very amusing,” replied Henry, his 
face flushing ; “ but I insist upon knowing immediately 
what is the meaning of it.” 

“Hush, hush, my dear fellow,” said the baronet, 
placing his hand on his friend’s arm. “Don’t you 
see, the people are wondering what is the matter with 
you. Can’t you take a joke ?—which is not, however, 
altogether a joke, since it has brought me from Paris 
in such haste. Let’s go into the hotel. Bring your 
sailor friend in with you, and perhaps we shall soon come 
to a mutual understanding.” 

They entered the hotel, Jemmy Tapley following at 
Henry’s request, and went to a private room before they 
joined Mr. Aston and his children. Here the old seaman 
explained, as well as he was able, all that he knew relative 
to the theft of Mr. Aston’s pocket-book ; and though he 
did not speak of the suspicion which had been attached 
to Henry and his sister by the village folk, he said enough 
to make the young man understand that such a suspicion 
had caused his sister much grief and anxiety; but that 
the actual thief had been discovered, and the mystery 
would soon be cleared up. 

Henry’s anger and indignation were so great, that it 
was only with much difficulty he was prevailed upon, 
through the joint persuasions of his former school- 
fellow and the old sailor, to restrain himself until he 
reached St. David and saw his sister. However, he at 
length consented to be guided by Jemmy Tapley, and 


he and his friend rejoined the others of the party. An | 


hour later they took their seats in the carriage that Mr. 
Aston had engaged to convey them to St. David, though 
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Henry was so much disconcerted by what he had heard 
that, greatly to the surprise of his uncle and cousins, he 
remained silent and vexed throughout the entire journey 
to the village. 


CHAPTER XLV.— THE RETURN TO FALMOUTH. 

Mary Tatsot was waiting at the gate of Cliff Cottage to 
receive and welcome her brother and cousins when the 
carriage reached St. David. Glad, however, as she was 
to see her new cousins, for the time being all her thought 
was for her brother, and in her happy reunion with 
Henry, whom she had long mourned as lost to her for 
ever in this world, all her troubles and anxieties were 
temporarily forgotten. For the space of an hour after 
the arrival of the carriage, it would have been difficult 
to find a happier party than that assembled in Mr. 
Aston’s cottage. 

At the end of this period, however, Mr. Aston was 
summoned from the room by his housekeeper, who said 
that Jemmy Tapley wished to see him. 

«To see me/” said Mr. Aston, in a tone of surprise. 
“Show him into the study;” and, wondering what the 
old seaman could want with him, Mr. Aston left the 
room. He had not been absent many minutes ere the 
housekeeper again appeared, with a request that Miss 
Talbot would go to her uncle in the study. 

Henry and’ Mary Morton glanced inquiringly at each 
other, as if to ask what was the nature of this mys- 
tery. ‘Their astonishment was, however, increased when, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, the housekeeper re- 
entered the room, with a request from Mr, Aston that 
Sir Arthur Lockyer would oblige him by going to the 
study. 

“ What does all this mystery mean? What can be 
the matter? Can you explain, cousin Henry?” in- 
quired Mary Morton, unable longer to restrain her 
curiosity. 

Henry Talbot shook his head. 

“Tcan’t say,” he replied. ‘ For my own part, I have 
found myself involved in mystery since the moment I 
landed at Falmouth.” 

“If papa and cousin Mary and Sir Arthur do not 
soon come back to us,” said Miss Morton, with a smile, 
“T shall begin to suspect that we have been imveigled to 
England for some secret purpose, and that they are plot- 
ting mischief against us in the study. It really is very 
droll, and somewhat rude too, I think.” 

Further remark was, however, prevented by the 
tramp of many feet on the stairs, as though several 
persons were approaching, and presently the parlour 
door was thrown open, and to the surprise, and some- 
what to the consternation of the inmates, Jemmy Tapley, 
and a stranger who had the appearance of a country 
shopkeeper, entered the room, followed by Thomas Dick- 
son, in the custody of the village constable—though still 
wearing his master’s livery—while Mary Talbot, her 
uncle, and Sir Arthur Lockyer, brought up the rear. 
Mr. Aston, as soon as the door was closed, approached 
his nephew, and, grasping the young man’s hand, 
said—to the increased amazement of his son and 
daughter— 

“ My dear Henry, I have to ask your forgiveness for 
having wronged you—at least in thought, if not openly. 
{ have been informed, since I left this room, shat you 
have been made partially acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which, during your absence, have caused 
annoyance to your sister, and, to a certain degree, to 
myself, 

“That villain,’ he continued, pointing towards his 
cowed and trembling servant, ‘“ has been the cause of all 
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our trouble and anxiety ; and no punishment can be too 
severe for one who has not hesitated to gratify his own 
greed, and to avert, evil from himself, to cast suspicion 
upon the innocent.” 

At this point, Mr. Aston was interrupted by a 
tap at the parlour-door, and presently—evidently 
greatly to the delight and satisfaction of Jemmy Tapley, 
but to the surprise of every one else, and to the increased 
trepidation of Thomas Dickson—Mr. Ferret made his 
appearance. 

A few words sufficed to explain who he was, and what 
was the object of his visit. Holding forth a soiled and 
worn slip of paper, he said, addressing himself to Mr. 
Aston— 

“You will, no doubt, sir, recognise this document. 
It is a certificate of the birth and baptism of Henry 
Morton, youngest son of Edward Morton, Esq., of Mor- 
ton Hall.” 

“I do indeed recognise it,” replied Mr. Aston, 
“though I cannot conceive how it has come into your 
possession. I lost it some months since, together with 
other and more valuable property. The document is, in 
fact, valueless to any one save myself; and I hardly 
know why I removed it from the Bible which was given 
to me by my mother when I was a child. Still, I am 
more pleased to recover it than if it were something of 
more intrinsic value.” 

Mr. Ferret then briefly explained all that the reader 
has already been made acquainted with respecting his 
advice to Mr. Foley, with this difference—viz., that he 
made it appear that Mr. Foley had been induced, by a 
sense of justice and equity, to relinquish his possession 
of the Morton estates as soon as he discovered, through 
the receipt of an anonymous letter, that the direct heir 
to the property was living and in England, and, more- 
over, that he had purchased the document (now pre- 
sented) of the writer of the letter, who believed it to be 
of great value, only that he might aid in exposing the 
villainy of a trusted servant. 

Mr. Aston was scarcely less astonished at the lawyer's 
explanation than he had been when he was informed by 
Jemmy Tapley that Thomas Dickson was the man who 
had robbed him of his pocket-book and its contents. He 
was surprised to learn that Mr. Foley, of whom he had 
conceived an evil opinion, was a man of such honourable 
feelings, and much gratified at the promptitude with 
which he bad recognised his, the soi-disant Mr. Aston’s 
claims, and, shaking hands heartily with Mr. Ferret, he 
begged the lawyer to assure his cousin Foley (placing an 
emphasis on the word cousin) that he would not find 
him (Mr. Aston) deficient in generosity. He added that 
he had had no doubt at any time of his ability to prove 
his claim to his father’s estates, and that he had only 
delayed to prefer the claims because he had not yet 
decided as to the course he would pursue. 

Mr. Ferret bowed, and was satisfied with the result of 
his advice. He had gained his object on behalf of 
his employer, and he now retired to a distant part of 
the room, and watched the proceedings with a lawyer’s 
interest. 

A long explanation took place, to which Henry Tal- 
bot listened with surprise and indignation, which he 
found it hard to control. As, however, the reader is 
aware of all that had occurred during the young man’s 
absence from England, it is unnecessary to repeat the 
details. 

Jemmy Tapley was warmly thanked for the trouble 
he had taken to discover the stealer of the pocket-book 
and its contents, though the old man honestly confessed 
that he had been actuated, in the first instance at least, 
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chiefly by a desire to vindicate the characters of the 
fishermen. 

“ You see, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ a fisher- 
man arn’t ersackly a blue-jacket; still, he be summut 
akin to a sailor arter all, and aw could not abeer as any- 
body as had ought to do wi’ salt water should be sus- 
picioned o’ sich a crime.” 

The crime had, in fact, been fully brought home to 
Thomas Dickson previous to the arrival of the Mohawk. 
There was but one piece of evidence wanting to excul- 
pate Henry Talbot from any complicity with the mis- 
deed. This evidence Mary Talbot had despaired of 
being able to obtain, until the appearance of Sir Arthur 
Lockyer made everything clear. 

Finding himself thus brought to bay, Thomas Dick- 
son acknowledged his guilt, and told how he had seen 
his master place the money in the pocket-book the day 
before he was seized with illness, and how, when Mr. 
Aston was brought home by the fishermen, he had taken 
the book from his master’s coat-pocket in the belief that 
he would never recover, and that the theft would never 
be discovered. In that belief he had parted with the 
locket, and, to prevent a chance of discovery, had re- 
quested that it should be broken up, or melted down as 
old gold. 

Mr. Aston was doubtful whether justice did not de- 
mand that he should prosecute his dishonest and trea- 
cherous servant ; but, after aconsultation with his friends, 
he decided to lean to mercy’s side. The miserable cul- 
prit was only too glad to restore the money he had 
stolen, and that he was to have paid for the lease of the 
public-house on the following day; and, having done 
this, he was released from custody, and with his last 
quarter’s wages in his pocket, which were paid that he 
might not be turned adrift penniless, to commit fresh 
crimes, he was ordered to leave the house forthwith, and 
never to dare to set foot again in St. David. 

After some further conversation with Mr. Aston, Mr. 
Ferret departed for Morton Hall to acquaint Squire 
Foley with the result of his diplomacy ; and Caleb Jakes 
returned to Falmouth, with a liberal reward for the part 
he had taken in exposing Thomas Dickson’s guilt. 
Jemmy Tapley, after shaking hands with Mr, Aston and 
his children and friends, set forth to spread the news of 
the discovery of the thief who had stolen the pocket- 
book through the village; and the party at Cliff Cottage 
spent the rest of the day in quiet, conversing over the 
various events which had occurred since the day when 
Henry Talbot had embarked for America. 


CURIOSITIES OF BATTERSEA. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 


Battersea, the village of Surrey which lies on the 
Thames, opposite Chelsea, claims a sort of historical 
relationship to the latter place, by reason of its having 
been a seat of our porcelain manufactures, and being of 


Saxon origin. Its name was anciently written Bat- 
trics-ey, and in Domesday-book Patrics-ey, probably 
a mistake for Petrice-ey, and signifying St. Peter’s Isle, 
the termination ey, from the Saxon eze or ize, often 
occurring in the names of places adjacent to great rivers ; 
as Putney, Molesey, Chertsey, etc., upon the banks of 
the Thames. The manor was held by Earl Harold at 
the Conqueror’s Survey, and was given by him to the 
Abbey of St. Peter, at Westminster, in exchange for 
Windsor. After the suppression of monasteries, the 
manor remained vested in the Crown; it was assigned 
towards the maintenance of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
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in 1610, and after his decease to his brother, Prince 
Charles. In 1627 it was granted to the St. John family, 
in whose possession it remained till the year 1763. 

Notwithstanding the growth of Battersea, the older 
portion has a deserted aspect; it has, however, many 
memorials and things of note, though its historic 
interest culminates in its association with the St. Johns. 
One is stated to have been “eminent for his piety and 
moral virtues ;” his son pleaded guilty of murder in a 
sudden quarrel arising at a supper party, but was re- 
prieved on paying £16,000. Here, in a spacious man- 
gion at the east end of the church, was born, in October, 
1678, Henry St. John, who became Secretary of State 
to Queen Anne, by whom, in 1713, he was created 
Baron St. John of Lidiard Tregose, and Viscount 
Bolingbroke, who, on the decease of his father, became 
possessed of the Battersea property, and held it until 
his death, in 1751, in his seventy-ninth year. Here Pope 
spent most of his time with Bolingbroke, after the re- 
turn of the latter from his seven years’ exile. His recall 
had been assented to by Sir Robert Walpole, on whom 
Bolingbroke waited to thank him, and was invited to dine 
with him at Chelsea; “but,” says Horace Walpole, 
“whether tortured at witnessing Sir Robert’s serene 
frankness and felicity, or suffocated with indignation and 
confusion at being forced to be obliged to one whom he 
hated and envied, the first morsel he put into his mouth 
was near choking him, and he was reduced to rise from 
table and leave the room for some minutes. I never 
heard of their meeting more.” 

Bolingbroke House became also the resort of Swift, 


Arbuthnot, Thomson, Mallet, and other contemporary | 


men of genius. And here took place the memorable 


destruction of one of Bolingbroke’s most celebrated | 


works, his “Essay on a Patriot King,’ of which the 
noble author had printed only six copies, which he gave 
to Lord Chesterfield, Sir William Wyndham, Lyttelton, 
Pope, Lord Marchmont, and Lord Cornbury, at whose 
instance Bolingbroke wrote the Essay. Pope lent his copy 
to Mr, Allen, of Bath, who was so delighted with it that 
he had five hundred copies printed, but locked them up 
in a warehouse, not to see the light until Lord Boling- 
broke’s permission could be obtained. On the discovery, 
Lord Marchmont (then living in Lord Bolingbroke’s 
house at Battersea) sent Mr. Gravenkop for the whole 
cargo; and he had the books carried out in a waggon, and 
burnt on the lawn in the presence of Lord Bolingbroke. 
He resided nine years at Battersea, and sank under the 
dreadful malady beneath which he had long lingered— 
acancer in the face—which he bore with exemplary 
fortitude; “ a fortitude,” says Lord Brougham, “ drawn 
from the natural resources of his mind, and, unhappily, 
not aided hy the consolation of any religion; for, having 
cast off the belief in revelation, he had substituted in 
its stead a dark and gloomy naturalism, which even re- 
lecte | those glimmerings of hope as to futurity not 
untasted by the wiser of the heathens.” 

‘The greater part of Bolingbroke House, a mansion 
With forty rooms on a floor, was taken down in 1778. 
In the wing left standing, a parlour of round form and 
lined with cedar was long pointed out as the apartment 
In which Pope wrote his “ Essay on Man.” It is said to 
have been called “ Pope’s Parlour.” 

About half a century ago there was living in Batter- 
seaa Mrs, Gilliard, a pleasant and intelligent gentle- 
woman, who well remembered Lord Bolingbroke ; that he 
used to ride out every day in his chariot, and bad a black 
patch on his cheek, with a large wart over one of his 
eyebrows. She was then only a girl, but was taught to 
look upon him as a celebrated man. As, however, he 
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spent little in the place, and gave little away, he was not 
much regarded by the people of Battersea. Of his 
contemporaries, the old lady recollected none excepting 
Mallet, whom, she said, she had often seen walking 
about the village while he was visiting at Boling- 
broke House. 

Bolingbroke, with his second wife, niece of Madame de 
Maintenon, rest in the family vault in St. Mary’s Church, 
Battersea, where is an elegant monument by Rov- 
billiac, with bas-reliefs of the great lord and his lady. 
The epitaphs on himself and his wife were both written 
by Bolingbroke; that upon himself is still extant, in his 
own handwriting in the British Museum, and is as fol- 
lows: “ Here lies Henry St. John, in the reign of Queen 
Anne Secretary of War, Secretary of State and Viscount 
Bolingbroke, in the days of King George 1 and King 
George II, something more and better. His attachment 
to Queen Anne exposed him to a long and severe per- 
secution ; he bore it with firmness of mind. He passed 
the latter part of his life at home, the enemy of no 
national party, the friend of no faction, distinguished, 
under the cloud of proscription, which had not entirely 
been taken off, by zeal to maintain the liberty and to 
restore the ancient prosperity of Great Britain.”” Tho 
monument is of grey andwhite marble; the upper part 
has an urn with drapery, surmounted by the Viscount’s 
arms; and the lower portion bears the epitaph, flanked 
by medallions in profile in bas-relief. 

Another monument commemorates the descent and 
preferments of Oliver St. John, Viscount Grandison, who 
was the first of his family that settled at Battersea. 
When studying law at one of the Inns of Court, he killed 
in a duel the captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth, 
and champion of England. 

At the east end of the church is a central window, in 
three divisions, filled with old stained glass that was 
preserved from the former church, and was executed at 
the expense of the St. Johns. It includes the half- 
length portraits of Henry vi, his grandmother tho 
Lady Margaret Beauchamp, and Queen Elizabeth; 
together with many enrichments and numerous shields 
of arms, showing the alliance of the family. The por- 
trait of Elizabeth was placed here, because her grand- 
father, Thomas Boleyne, Earl of Wiltshire (father of 
Queen Anne Boleyne), was great-grandfather of Anne, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Leighton, and wife of Sir 
John St. John, the first baronet of the family. In the 
south gallery is the monument of Sir Edward Wynter, 
which has been much noticed on account of the exploits 
recorded by the inscription and sculpture. He appears 
to have been a friendless but adventurous youth, whe, 
by his courage, diligence, and good conduct, became 
eminent as an East India merchant; and as the epitaph 
states— 

‘* Nor less in martial honour was his name, 
Witness his actions of immortal fame! 
Alone, unarm’d, a tiger he oppress’d, 
And crush’d to death the monster of a beast. 
Twice twenty mounted Moors he overthrew 
Singly on foot; some wounded, some he slew, 
Dispers’d the rest—what more could Sampson do ?”” 

At the top is a large bust of Sir Edward, in a flowing 
peruke and lace cravat, and underneath the inscription 
are sculptures in low relief, of his struggling with the 
tiger, and his combat with the Moors. He died March 
2nd, 1685-6, aged 64. 

Near at hand is a monument—a small statue of a 
mourning female leaning upon an urn—erected by the 
benevolent James Neild, in memory of his wife Elizabeth 
and of her father, John Camden, Esq., whose son, John 
Camden Neild, lived in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and he- 
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queathed to Queen Victoria the whole of his property, 
£500,000. At the east end of the south aisle is a tablet 
to Thomas Astley, Esq., F.S8.A., keeper of the records in 
the Tower, and who wrote “ On the Origin and Progress 
of Writing.” And inthe churchyard lies Arthur Collins, 
compiler of the excellent “ Peerage” which bears his 
name, and which he published “at the Black Boy, in 
Fleet Street.’’ Here, too, is the grave-stone of William 
Curtis, the botanist, author of the “ Flora Londinensis.” 

In the church register occur these instances of lon- 
gevity :—Goody Harleton, aged 108 years, buried 1703; 
William Abbot, 101, 1733; — Wiat, 100, 1790; and 
William Douse, 100, 1803. 

In the Lower Wandsworth Road, in this parish, at a 
Baptist Chapel, there took root a great work, about 
seventy years since, when the Rev. Joseph Hughes 
became pastor. By his energy, learning, and eloquence, 
and his connexion with different local societies for the pro- 
motion of religious worship, he was brought acquainted 
with Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Vansittart, and Mr. Perceval, 
by whose aid he established “the Surrey Mission 
Society.” At a meeting of the Religious Tract Society 
he afterwards promulgated the idea of an institution 
for supplying not only the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, but the whole world, with copies of the Holy 
Scriptures; and hence arose the Bible Society, of which 
Mr. Hughes was secretary until his death. 

Upon part of the site of Bolingbroke House was erected 
a horizontal mill, by Captain Hooper, who built a similar 
one at Margate. It consisted of a circular wheel, with 
large boards, or vanes, fixed parallel to its axis; and 
upon the vanes the wind acted so as to blow the wheel 
round, one side of it being sheltered from the action of 
the wind by its being enclosed in framework, with doors 
or shutters to open and admit the wind, or to shut and 
stop it. If all the shutters on one side were open, whilst 
all those on the opposite side were closed, the wind, act- 
ing with undiminished force on the vanes at one side, 
whilst the opposite vanes were under shelter, turned the 
mill round. But whenever the wind changed, the dis- 
position of the blinds had to be altered, to admit the wind 
to strike upon the vanes of the wheel in the direction of 
a tangent to the circle in which they moved. —(Dr. 

Paris’s “ Philosophy in Sport.”) This mill resembled 
a gigantic packing-case, which gave rise to an odd story, 
that when the Emperor of Russia was in England, in 
1814, he took a fancy to Battersea Church, and deter- 
mined to carry it off to Russia, and had this large pack- 
ing-case made for it; but as the inhabitants refused to 
let the church be carried away, the case remained on the 
spot where it was deposited. This mill served as a 
landmark for many miles round, and thus Bolingbroke 
House became converted into a malting-house and a 
mill; but the proprietor preserved portions of the man- 
sion as well as he could, and loved to smoke his pipe in 
Mr. Pope’s parlour, and think of him with due respect as 
he walked the part of the terrace opposite his room. The 
grate and ornaments were of the age of George 1; and 
before the window remained a portion of the terrace, with 
the Thames flowing majestically under its walls. The 
upper part of the horizontal mill has been taken down ; 
the lower part is still used for grinding corn. The walls of 
‘“* Pope’s Parlour” may still be seen; but they support a 


new roof, and can only be distinguished from the rest of 
The situation of 


the building by their circular form. 
the old mansion is indicated by the names of Boling- 
broke Gardens and Bolingbroke Terrace given to the 
buildings adjoining. 

Battersea had formerly another historic mansion, 
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ham, built, and by the king's licence enclosed with 
walls and towers, and imparked “his land there, with 
the right of free warren and free chase therein.” Bishop 
Booth was translated to the archiepiscopal See of York 
in 1476, and bequeathed this property to the Dean and 
Chapter of York, as an occasional residence when the 
Archbishop visited London. The name was then changed 
to York House. Archbishop Holgate was one of the 
few prelates who resided here; he was imprisoned 
and deprived by Queen Mary, for being a married man, 
and lost much property by illegal seizure. Strype, in 
his “ Life of Cranmer,” relates that the officers who were 
sent to apprehend the Archbishop rifled his house at 
Battersea, and took away from thence £300 worth of 
gold coin; 1600 ounces of plate; a mitre of fine gold, 
set with very fine diamonds, sapphires, and balists; 
other good stones and pearls; some very valuable rings, 
and the Archhbishop’s seal in silver; and his signet, an 
antique in gold. Scarcely any part of the ancient man- 
sion remains; much of it was taken down about forty 
years ago. It is said to have been often confounded 
with York House, Whitehall, where Cardinal Wolsey 
entertained Queen Anné Boleyne. There was long a 
tradition that some ancient walls remained at Battersea, 
of the residence of the Boleynes, who were related to the 
St. Johns. Now it is contended that Wolsey resided 
at York House, Battersea, where he first saw Anne 
Boleyne. The interview is more commonly believed to 
have taken place at York House, Whitehall; but Shake- 
speare, in his plays, makes the king come by water ; and 
York House, Battersea, was a residence of Wolsey, and 
provided with a creek from the Thames, for approach to 
the house. ‘This may be a question for future editors of 
Shakespeare to settle. Some sixty years ago, the 
owner of this York House removed a superbly painted 
room, with a dome, which is the background of an 
ancient print representing the first interview of 
Henry vil with Anne Boleyne. 

Battersea Bridge, which communicates with the upper 
part of Chelsea, was built in 1771-2, at the expense of 
fifteen proprietors, each of whom subscribed £1500. _ Its 
present yearly income is estimated at £5,000; but it 
is unworthy of its position across a river spanned by 
some of the finest bridges in the world. It is put to 
shame by the iron suspension bridge, completed in 1858, 
from the site of Ranelagh, to Battersea Park; and is 
still further eclipsed by the noble railway bridge across 
the Thames, at Pimlico. The park, which has been 
formed out of small Lammas lands at Battersea, had its 
surface raised by a million cubic yards of earth brought 
from various sources: it contains one of the richest 
collections of shrubs and trees in or near London; its 
soil is specially suited to the rose. 

On the river bank, nearly opposite the gardens of 
Chelsea Hospital, was the noted Red House, famed for 
aquatic sports and pigeon-shooting feats. At about 
fifty yards westward is the place at which Casar is re- 
puted by some antiquaries to have crossed the Thames 
by a ford, by which the British retreated before the 
Romans, and were followed by Ceasar and his legions. 
One who has surveyed the ford describes it, at ordinary 
low water, as a shoal of gravel not three feet deep, 
and broad enough for ten men to walk abreast, ex 
tending across the river, except on the Surrey side, 
where it has been deepened by raising ballast; and 
the causeway from the south bank may yet be traced 
at low water. The place of crossing is, however, mor? 
generally believed to have been at Chertsey, or Kings 
ton. The latter was anciently called Moreford, or the 
Great Ford. Battersea was long famous for growing, ! 
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its rich alluvial soil, the finest asparagus, of such extra- 
ordinary size that one hundred and ten heads, in a state 
fit for the kitchen, have been known to weigh more than 
thirty-two pounds. But the market-gardeners and 
florists complain grievously of the injury they sustain 
from the noxious vapours of chemical works, smelting 
furnaces, etc., in this hitherto rural district. 

This brings us back to the connection of Battersea with 
a branch of our porcelain works, namely, transfer printing, 
or printing from copper-plates, by which the artistic 
character of the porcelain was much raised. The priority of 
the invention had been claimed for Liverpool; but Mr. 
Binns, F.S.A., in his very interesting “ History of Wor- 
cester Ware,” traces the claim of transfer-printing to 
the Battersea Enamel Works at York House (the Arch- 
bishop’s old palace), where Ravenet and other artists drew 
for Alderman Jansen. These artists wrought in en- 
graving plates, from which impressions were taken on 
enamel plaques, etc., for snuff-boxes and like articles. 
The Liverpool claim to the invention dates from 1756; 
whereas Horace Walpole writes from Strawberry Hill, six 
or seven miles from Battersea, to R. Bentley, September 
18th, 1755, “I shall send you a trifling snuff-box, only as a 
sample of the new manufacture at Battersea, which is 
done with copper-plates.” A snuff-box, with a transfer 
engraving, which is in the possession of Mr. Morgan, 
bears the masonic date 5754, i.e. 1754. Another example 
is dated the preceding year. The Battersea Works failed. 
Alderman Jansen’s stock, furniture, etce., were sold by 
public auction, March 4th, 1756; and a writer in the 
“ Athenssum” thinks it probable that the plates sold in 
London, and some of the Battersea workmen, found 
their way to both Worcester and Liverpool. In the 
former place, porcelain works had existed since 1751. 
We possess a specimen of a mug, painted with a portrait 
of the King of Prussia, a group of military trophies, etc., 
with the Worcester mark, date 1757, which usually 
passes for the earliest example of this branch of ceramic 
art. There is also a specimen in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in Jermyn Street. 

We have still to add a curiosity of ourownday. This 
is a stupendous railway-bridge across the Thames at 
Battersea, and stated to be the widest railway-bridge 
in the world. It consists of four arches, each one 
hundred and seventy-five feet span in the clear, with a rise 
of seventeen feet six inches. The immense ribs which sup- 
port the superstructure are formed throughout of wrought 
iron, and are firmly attached to massive cast-iron stan- 
dards, which are placed over the piers. The whole of 
the framework is thus made continuous throughout. On 
each side of the river is a land-arch of seventy feet span, 
making the entire length of the bridge one hundred and 
forty feet. The abutments were put in by means of coffer- 
dams, and the foundations are carried down thirty feet 
below Trinity high-water-mark. The piers are built 
upon the same principle as that which was first applied 
by Sir Charles’ Fox to the building of the bridge at 
Rochester across the Medway, and which has been 
employed on the Thames in the construction of the 
Blackfriars, Charing Cross, and Cannon Street railway- 
bridges. 





TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
V.—MALAGA, 
I tert Seville on the 4th of December, for Xeres. I had 
an introduction to one of the largest wine exporters in 
the city, and, but for that, I might have passed it en 
route to Cadiz, which would bave been a subject of 
regret, as it is a place of great commercial importance 
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both to England and Spain. The gentleman to whom 
I had an introduction is a countryman, and received me 
with a Scottish welcome. I went over his extensive 
cellars, or bodegas, as they are called, and tasted some 
of his fine old sherries, worth £130 per butt. The wine 
called ‘‘ Amontillado,” so much patronised in England, 
is not, as some suppose, the production of Montilla, near 
Cordova, but of this district. My friend was good 
enough to explain to me the mode of mixing and keep- 
ing up the stock of “ old wines.” Iam afraid to men- 
tion the value of the stock in the various cellars that 1 
visited, but it was something very considerable. The ex- 
ports last year from this neighbourhood were 60,000 butts; 
and, taking them at the minimum value of £30 and £70, 
this would be three millions sterling. The wine casks that 
are in the bodega are never removed, but filled up with 
new wines; and the wine is drawn off in portions from 
different casks, as it ripens, into fresh casks for ship- 
ment, so that the quality is képt in equilibrium. A very 
rich sweet wine is made from grapes which have been 
put two or three days in the sun. This wine is kept to 
mix, and correct the taste of the other wines when they 
are wanted less dry and fruity. The vintage runs 
through September and October, and the process is very 
simple. The wine-presses which I saw were about ten feet 
square and eighteen inches deep, and each of these was 
supposed to contain grapes sufficient to yield a butt of 
wine. The men get into the presses with their bare 
feet; and, when the juice is thus exhausted, a little water 
is added, and the residue pressed out by a screw. This 
wine is kept in casks till it ferments and clears, and in 
January and February is transferred to the stationary 
casks of old wine. The exhausted grape is carried to a 
distillery, where a spirit is produced, and used only to 
give body to the wines. 

We drove a few miles into the country, and saw some 
of the large vineyards. This is the great wine-pro- 
ducing district of Spain, and the attention and labour 
required seemed a mere pastime. It is impossible to 
conceive how rich and spontaneous are the productions 
of this country, and the small amount of labour re- 
quired. I have seen orange trees, planted by the Moors 
700 years ago, with scarcely a particle of the trunk 
remaining but a thin shell and bark, with a healthy 
green foliage, and bending with a burden of fruit; and 
the same with olives. I have never seen such an abun- 
dance of fruit and vegetables anywhere. The large 
public markets of Seville, and even of this small city, 
are unequalled. Their table vegetables—cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, carrots, and other garden stuffs—would carry off 
the prizes at any of our Horticultural Shows, with fruits 
of every clime, and of the finest quality. 

**Oh what a goodly sight it is to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land, 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree, 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand ; 

But man would mar them with an impious hand!” 
So wrote fifty years ago the author of “ Childe Harold.” 
Fifty years have made no change in the bounty of 
nature; but the people, ungrateful or unconscious of the 
blessings they enjoy, seem rather to retrograde than ad- 
vance in everything political, social, and religious. This 
year there was a partial failure of the crops of wheat, 
and the people were getting restless about the price of 
bread. Hence the anomaly of importing wheat from the 
East and the Baltic, while there are millions of acres 
untilled, and left in weeds for donkeys to feed on, that 
would yield any amount of good crops, and made Spain, 
in fact, in the time of the Romans and Moors, one of 
the granaries of the world. 
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The journey from Xeres to Cadiz, by rail, occupies an 
hour and a half. The line winds round the head of the 
bay, passing the port St. Mary, called in the maps El 
Puerto. This and Xeres are the great entrepots of the 
shippers of wine. At the head of the bay we passed 
Puerto Real, from whence sailed the “ Spanish Armada” 
that was to annex England to the family property of 
Philip 1! At San Fernando we saw large pyramids 
of salt, which is collected here in any quantity, from the 
flat marshes round the top of the bay, and shipped 
largely to England and other quarters. The railway 
runs under the walls of the forts right into the city. 

There is not in Europe a finer situation than that of 
Cadiz. Seen from the sea, it has scarcely its equal, 
unless, perhaps, ‘Genoa the beautiful.” ‘The houses 
are from four to five storeys, built of white stone, or 
white-washed. The roofs are flat, and every other house 
has a turret; so that, with steeples, domes, and turrets, 
they form a perfect forest of pinnacles, breaking the line 
and glittering in the sun’srays. The city is surrounded 
by the sea, except a small neck which connects it with 
the mainland, about 250 yards broad, which is strongly 
defended by a succession of batteries, fosses, and draw- 
bridges. The great drawback is the want of water. It 
is brought into the city in casks, or on the backs of 
mules and donkeys, and sold at a high price. A house, 
the rent of which is £10, will cost’ nearly £5 for water. 
The vendors carry it through the streets in earthen 
jars, and sell it at a farthing a glass. The streets 
Jook clean and well kept, and there is little life and 
activity beyond that of the towns in the interior. From 
the signal-tower, in the centre of the town, a fine view is 
obtained of the city and surrounding scenery. On the one 
side the broad Atlantic stretched out to the horizon, when 


I saw it, calm and bright as a mirror; and on the other 
side lay the beautiful bay, with vessels riding at anchor, 


up tothe Puerto Real. It is curious that a Briton always 
feels more at home on the seaboard than anywhere else. 
He thinks he has a prescriptive right to claim kindred 
with the blue waves and white foam that roll over the 
sands, or dash against the cliffs, in chorus to his 
thoughts of home and happy England; and, coming from 
the wretched towns of the interior of Spain, he feels 
more at home, and amongst a more healthy and active 
population. There is not much in the way of sights in 
this city. The Club, or Casino, to which I had an in- 
troduction, is a handsome building, with marble-paved 
court and elegant vestibule, card, reading, and billiard- 
rooms, but poorly supplied with papers. The new 
cathedral is a fine building of the Corinthian order, the 
whole interior of marble and alabaster columns, gilt 
tabernacles, and jewelled virgins. Their Museo, or Fine 
Art gallery, is a small affair, and has only afew pictures 
of any merit. As in most Spanish towns, the great and 
rich monasteries and convents have been broken up, and 
their works of art scattered over the world, and the 
buildings appropriated for barracks, hospitals, and other 
useful purposes. 

On the east side of the town, overlooking the ocean, 
and in a poor neighbourhood, there resides a colony of 
Gipsies, of the pure Oriental breed. These are nominally 
Roman Catholics, but live apart from other citizens, and 
intermarry with each other. They are of the true 
Hindoo type; and I am more than ever convinced that 
these wandering tribes, known in Europe as “ Bohemians” 
and “ Gipsies,” are from Northern Hindostan, and such 
as I have met on the table-land of Mysore. 

Great complaints are made here that the trade of the 
place is falling off, and that the people are starving, 
and of course the Spaniards are always ready to blame 
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the Government. In this instance I don’t know that 
they are very far wrong, as every obstacle seems to be 
thrown in the way of free and healthy trade. 

I had intended to proceed from Cadiz to Malaga by 
steamer, stopping by the way for a few days at Gibraltar ; 
but I found all my plans upset, in consequence of some 
antagonism between Spain and Great Britain on the 
subject of quarantine. The Spanish Government, for 
some unaccountable reason, of either pique or obstinacy, 
for the last twelve months had put Gibraltar under 
quarantine, so that I could not go in there without 
undergoing three days’ quarantine at Malaga, which 
I was not inclined to do; and consequently, greatly to 
my mortification, I had to retrace my steps to Cor- 
dova, to catch the train from Madrid to Malaga. 
This is but a trifling matter of personal inconvenience, 
as far as individuals are concerned; but the mer- 
chants, English and Spanish, complain most grievously 
of this interruption to trade. The Government of 
Spain is not satisfied with a clear bill of health from 
the last port, but you must show what previous port 
you were in; and, if that port was under quarantine, 
you are subject to all the expense and delay of quaran- 
tine. To make the subject more clear, I may explain 
that a vessel arrived some time ago at Cadiz, with coals 
from Newcastle; the captain was asked what port he 
had been in before, and, not suspecting the design, 
said he had come from Riga to Newcastle; and, the 
former port being under quarantine, he was ordered to 
take his vessel round immediately to Vigo, for ten days’ 
quarantine, causing a delay of more than a month and 
an expense of £200. Every remonstrance was treated 
with contempt or insult. The master begged to be 
allowed to remain in Cadiz harbour for any reasonable 
time, when a peremptory order came from Madrid that 
“the vessel should proceed to the port of Vigo, to un- 
dergo quarantine.” A short time previously the Spanish 
Government had agreed to make compensation to the 
owners of the Queen Victoria, for their wanton and im- 
pudent seizure of that vessel; but when? And how is 
compensation to be enforced? This was only one of 
the many acts of injustice and insult which the Spanish 
Government have put on England and English subjects 
of late years. 

The return journey to Cordova by train occupies cight 
to nine hours. The frost had set in very sharp, and I 
had to pass another cold night in this miserable city, 
and had not a pen in my hand for three days. Nothing 
can be more wretched in a cold winter night than a 
Spanish inn. The Fonda Suiza, in Cordova, is perhaps 
as near an approach to comfort as can be found in that 
city. It is a large semi-Moorish building in the form 
of a quadrangle, with the usual court or patio, and cor- 
ridors paved with marble. One side of the quadrangle is 
occupied by the salle @ manger, where there is neither 
fire nor fireplace; the long table is arranged for thirty 
or forty guests, with three oil lamps just sufficient “ to 
make darkness visible,” and the cold bare tiles for the 
feet to rest on. While we are waiting till the dinner is 
placed on the table, the chill seems to creep over the 
heart and stop the circulation of the blood, and it is only 
after a plate of warm soup and a little good wine that 
we feel returning animation. The natives come in 
muffled up to the nose in their large cloaks, and their 
usual cigarette, but all complaining of mucho frio. 
There was no warm room to retire to, with a book or 
newspaper, in short, no alternative but to walk round the 
cold corridors or go to bed. 

I started next morning for Malaga, and had full com- 
pensation for the inconveniences of the previous evening, 
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in the pleasant and interesting journey between these 
two cities. The distance is only about 140 miles, and the 
ordinary train occupies eight hours; we left Cordova at 
6a.M., and arrived at Malaga at 2 p.m. The day was 
most beautiful, and the country through which we 
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better times—the granary of the world. As we approach 
Malaga, there is a range of hills that form a circle from 
east to west, through which the railway passes. The 
engineering on this part of the line is the most 
wonderful that I have ever seen, and one feels sur- 


passed, strange and picturesque: a succession of rolling | prised that man could have had the courage to carry 


undulations, each height crowned with a quaint old city 
or castle—Ayrshire, without its “ honest men and bonnie 
lassies,” and its ploughs and industry, but most notably 
without those 
and green sloping lawns that give such charm and 
beauty to the British landscape. 
in any country in the world, a more bare and dreary 
prospect than these fine but neglected valleys and undu- 


| 


noble and richly wooded demesnes | 


Perhaps there is not, | 


lations through which one passes from north to south | 


of Spain. For miles, with the exception of the brown 
stunted olive trees, there is not sufficient cover for a 
squirrel. The country is but sparsely populated, and 
much of the land seems comparatively neglected. Mr. 
Ford says that “the gentry of Spain live in cities, in 
idleness, ignorance, and genteel dissipation.” Whether 
this be the case or not I cannot say ; but certainly they 
are not to be seen in the country, nor is there anything 
to indicate the existence of that class which we in 
England call our country gentry. Philip mr has had 


his wish : he has “left his country to his Church,” but no | 


subjects in any proper sense of the word. The olive 
trees soon become monotonous. They are not pic- 
turesque; and, as they cover the face of the hills with a 
stunted sameness, the eye at length gets tired of them. 
The plains are of a deep rich soil, and only require a 
little Iabonr and capital to be what they have been in 





through such an undertaking. As it is, I believe the 
lives of many men were lost in bridging over the 
chasms. It is impossible to conceive the wild grandeur 
of this rugged scene. The vast masses of rock rise on 
each side to the height of 1000 feet; the mountain 
stream rushes through a narrow gorge, over which is 
thrown a suspension bridge, and from which the sight 
is almost appalling; now we burrow through a solid 
rock, and now pass over a rich green valley, with orange, 
olive, and cypress trees. For more than an hour this 
wild and changing scene continued, till we came down 
on the fertile fields and gardens of Malaga, where the 
fields of green sugar cane and orange trees, cactus, 
palm, and aloe, gave token of the rich produce of the 
tropics. 

The situation and climate of Malaga reminded me 
of Nice. It lies in the bosom of a range of hills that 
shelter it from the north and east winds; and although 
at that time they were suffering so much from cold 
in the interior of the country, the temperature was as 
mild as our finest day in May. They have a fine har- 
bour, and I saw a great many vessels loading with 
wine, oil, oranges, raisins, and all kinds of dried 
fruits produced in this district. Far-famed is the sweet 
muscatel wine, as well as the fine raisins from the same 
vine, which grows here in abundance along the slopes 
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of the surrounding hills. This grape in its green 
state is also exported in great quantities, so that a good 
deal of activity is exhibited round the harbour. Those 
who are advocates of free trade say, “If we had a stable 
and constitutional Government that would give safety 
and security to property, and the duty on imports some- 
whut relaxed, so that we might reciprocate with other 
nations, there are scarcely any limits to the trade that 
might be done. Now there is no confidence, either in 
Government or individuals, and our restrictive tariffs 
exclude everything that would be beneficial to the 
country.” Though the climate, as I have said, is very 
delightful, I fancy that very few persons would come 
to Malaga either for health or pleasure. The natives 
have not the most remote idea of what comfort 
means, and both English and Americans grumble 
immensely at the greed and extortion practised on 
strangers. 

There are three big hotels in the city, but that is 
all you can say in their favour. The Hétel del Alameda, 
on the Alameda, is perhaps the best, but even there great 
complaints are made of the absence of all comfort, care, 
and attention towards the inmates. One would think 
that when a Spaniard condescended to open an hotel, he 
expected all the homage to come from the customer to 
whom he offers his cold hospitality. 

The town has still a great deal of the Arab character 
about it, and many of the natives still retain the type of 
their oriental origin. The present population is about 
80,000, and they have introduced several cotton manu- 
factories and iron foundries, which they are trying to 
foster by protection, and at the general expense of the 
community, which, I think, is a blandet; but that is 
their business. The leading merchants have established 
a club or casino—the nearest approach to comfort that 
I have seen in Spain—where English, American, and 
French newspapers are to be had, and which is open to 
visitors for fifteen days, on the introduction of a mem- 
ber. It is only after ten days’ travelling through 
this benighted country that one can fully appreciate and 
enjoy a file of the English newspapers. 

There is little of interest to be seen in Malaga, except, 
it may be, the Cathedral, which is the finest specimen 
of Greco-Roman architecture that is to be seen in 
Spain, and contains some very fair works of art. 

Like most of the cathedrals in the south of Spain, it 
is built on the site of the great Mosque. It was not 
finished till near the close of the 16th century. The 
beautiful fagade is flanked with two fine towers, one un- 
finished, and the other, forming the bell tower, rising 
to the height of 360 feet; and from which the view 
over land and sea is one of the finest that can be con- 
ceived. The building stands on a slight elevation, and, 
viewed from the harbour or from the hills behind, has a 
fine and imposing appearance. The interior will well 
repay two or three visits. The Corinthian columns rise 
in groups, supporting the lofty domes and roof; the 
altars are richly ornamented, and the choir, which is in 
the centre aisle, has some fine carvings and marble bas- 
relief. 

There are some curious old Moorish gates and 
buildings still standing; but of these we have had enough 
in the cities that we have already visited. Here, as in 
most Spanish cities, the alamedas or public promenades, 
full of flowers, and watered by beautiful marble foun- 
tains, are the delight of travellers and the enjoyment of 
the inhabitants. 

[ may mention here, that the praatice adopted in 
Spain for letters post restante, is different from any 
other country | have, been in, and has' its advantages 
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as well as disadvantages. All such letters are entered 
and posted up on boards, with date of receipt, name, and 
number attached to each letter, and hung out in the 
passages. ‘lhe inquirer looks out for his name, and puts 
the number attached to each letter on a piece of paper, 
and, with his card or passport, presents them at the 
window. ‘The difficulty here is, that scarcely one name 
is copied correctly, and one may have to go two or three 
times before he gets his letters. To get over this diffi- 
culty, I looked over the names on the board, for the 
range of five or six days that I expected letters, and 
took down every number the name to which had the 
slightest resemblance to my own, and presented them at 
the window. Perhaps I found three out of five letters 
for myself, all spelt differently in the list; and I sup- 
pose I might have taken the others also, for anything 
the clerks seemed to care. The complaint of the public 
is, that they have three men to do the work of one, and 
consequently the work is badly done. These post- 
offices are generally dark, dirty, and inconvenient. 
Even in Madrid the post-office would be a disgrace to 
any third-rate town in Great Britain. And in Malaga, 
a commercial city of 80,000 to 90,000 inhabitants, it is a 
poor dirty dilapidated building in a narrow out-of-the- 
way street. 

I should mention, before quitting Malaga, that I was 
very kindly received by Mr. Mark, the British Consul, 
who has an hereditary claim on the respect and homage 
of every British subject, from the fact that his father 
was the first man who obtained permission for the 
formation of a Protestant burial-ground. Before his 
time the heretics were buried in the sea sands below 
water-mark, like dogs. This is the manner in which 
this peculiarly Catholic country guarded itself even 
against the heretical dead, so many of whom bled and 
died in the cause of Spanish independence. 

Among the manufactures of Malaga, I was most 
pleased with the very pretty terra-cotta figures that 
are made here of the costumes of Spain; specimens of 
which were seen at our Exhibition of 1862. 


PATRICK FRAZER TYTLER. 


Parrick Frazer Tytter, the well-known historian of 
Scotland, was the son of Lord Woodhouselee, a Scottish 
judge who attained great distinction both in his own 
walk in life, and in literature. The son resembled his 
father both in his literary tastes, and in following the 
profession of the law. But, from the first the law 


‘had little chance with the Muses, the Muse of History 


especially, and the son has obtained a wider reputation 


than the father, though not the same worldly prosperity - 


and rank. But Tytler has still higher claims to respect 
than can be conferred by mere literary fame. When 
his life was written some years ago,- it was entitled by 
his biographer, the well-known Mr. Burgon, of Oxford, 
“The Portrait of a Christian Gentleman.” ‘The ethical 
and religious lessons of his biography are exceedingly 
numerous; and at the same time the events of his life 
and the society to which he belonged possess a very 
high degree of interest, an interest in some respects 
unique. ; 

When he was at Edinburgh he constantly met at his 
father’s the most brilliant and intellectual society of 
which that city has been able to boast at any period of 
its history. Here came Jeffery and Sydney Smith, 
Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart and 
Henry Mackenzie, Basil Hall and Leyden the poet, 


with many others more or less known to fame. His 
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father sent him to school in England. The school was 
kept by a pious clergyman of the name of Jerram, who 
was at that time curate to Richard Cecil. 

Even when a boy of seventeen, at school, young 
Tytler’s letters were marked with very great delicacy and 
accuracy of description. He attended service in the 
private chapel of Windsor Castle, and there he saw old 
George the Third. ‘‘ The appearance of the King was very 
interesting. He walked without any support, except a 
stick, upon which he seemed to lean a good deal. He 
appeared almost completely blind; yet, probably from 
custom, he proceeded easily to his seat in the chapel, 
groping his way a little by the stick; and was dressed 
in a plain blue coat, with the regal star upon his breast, 
a little slouch hat and boots. But the most pleasing 
part of the scene was still to come—I mean his devotion. 
He heard the service with the most solemn attention, 
frequently raising both his hands and repeating the 
responses with a fine deep-toned voice.” 

When he returned home, Tytler began to apply 
himself diligently to the study of Scottish Jaw. But 
he had hardly attained his majority when he lost his 
beloved father, whom he had always regarded with 
the deepest intensity of affection. Many years after- 
wards we find him writing: “To be resigned, I trust, 
through the grace of God and the mercy of my Saviour, 
I have already taught myself; but to forget is impossible. 
My heart must cease to beat, my memory become a 
blank, my affections wither, and my whole being change, 
before the love and goodness of my father, and the un- 
interrupted happiness of our life when he dwelt, sur- 
rounded by his family, in this earthly paradise, shall fade 
for a moment from my recollection.” 

When the armies of the Allies had occupied Paris in 
1814, 'T'ytler, who had just been called to the bar, accom- 
panied by the present Sir Archibald Alison and other 
friends, paid a visit to France. He had the good for- 
tune, chiefly through the kind services of Dr. Wylie, 
the celebrated Scottish physician to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, to be introduced to many of the distinguished 
persons who at that time had flocked to Paris. He 
heard some interesting anecdotes about the Duke of 
Wellington from Lord Lovaine, who had served under 
the Duke in Spain as a volunteer. He heard that a 
magnificent hotel had been fitted up in Paris for the 
Duke, and he insisted on leaving it and staying at Mr. 
Wellesley Pole’s, whose house was quite full, and who 
could only offer him a small dark closet, where he 
received a visit from the King of Prussia. ‘ He used 
to lie down in the corner of the room, sometimes on 
straw, sometimes on a hard couch, always with his 
clothes on. He never undressed, but on the contrary, 
dressed himself anew before going to sleep, and slept 
sound in a few minutes. He generally lay down in the 
same room where his aides-de-camp and other young 
officers were joking and romping around him. Ihave 
heard that during the retreat from Burgos, his mind 
was in such a dreadful state of anxiety, and his health 
in consequence so wretched, that his physician declared 
that he could not have lived unless it had been for 
his faculty of sleeping whenever he lay down.” 

Young Tytler returned home by way of Belgium and 
Holland. In one of his common-place books we find a 
passage full of deep feeling, on the temptations and 
dangers of travel, and the scenes which great cities 
present: “If the constant sight of all this has in any 
degree removed or lessened the deep horror for vice 
which I shall ever earnestly seek to preserve,—if this 
knowledge of the world, as it is called, has in any 
degree impaired my ardent love for what is pure and 
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excellent in nature, I do most deeply entreat the pardon 
of that God who is all purity; and I trust that now, 
when once again under that roof in which I was born, I 
may recover what I have lost.” 

Mr. Tytler made at first considerable progress at the 
bar. His father’s great reputation, and the respect in 
which his memory was held, served him in very good 
stead. But his literary tastes more and more prepon- 
derated, and his memoranda show how exclusively his 
attention was devoted to poetry and the belles lettres. 
Lawyers and clients took the alarm. They did not 
conceive it possible that a literary man could be a first- 
rate advocate, and gradually withdrew their business. 
Even the law itself was chiefly regarded by him in its 
literary and archec?ogical aspects. He contributed a 
few articles to periodical literature, but he early recog- 
nised the importance of devoting himself to some special 
branch of literature. His illustrious friend, Sir Walter 
Scott, gave him a hint on this subject which decided 
the bent of many future years. He had been dining at 
Abbotsford, and, in the course of the evening, Sir 
Walter took him aside and suggested to him the scheme 
of writing a history of Scotland. Sir Walter had him- 
self devised something of the kind, but he saw that it 
required an amount of Jabour and research which he 
had no time for. He suggested to Mr. Tytler that he 
should undertake the task. Although startled by the 
magnitude of the work, the more he meditated on it 
the better was he pleased with the idea, and before long 
he began to make collections towards the subject. 

Soon after his marriage, Mr. Tytler published a little 
work on the “Life of Wycliffe.” We find him still 
attending the law courts, but his heart was far away 
with his work and with his wife. “ My dearest love,” 
he writes to her from the Scotch Exchequer Court, “I 
am sitting here with our Baron sound asleep; the others 
aimost dozing, and the Chief Baron speaking of halfa 
gallon of whisky with an energy that might do honour 
to —— or Demosthenes. Seriously, nothing can be 
more trifling or uninteresting; yet here must I sit and 
wait till it is concluded.” 

In 1828-9 the first two volumes of his History of 
Scotland appeared. Sir Walter Scott wrote an article 
upon them in the ‘ Quarterly Review,” characterised 
both by kindliness and candour. Mr. Tytler’s researches 
in the State Paper Office had enabled him to bring to 
light a whole mine of valuable information. Sub- 
sequently he went to London, where his friend Mr. 
Lockhart, the editor of the “ Quarterly Review,” in- 
troduced him to Mr. Murray, the eminent publisher. 
He made arrangements with Mr. Murray which led to 
the publication of his “ Lives of Illustrious Soldiers.” 
He now saw, but how changed! the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the House of Lords, whom he had last seen 
during the occupation of Paris by the allied armies. 
Mr. Tytler has left the following remarks respecting 
his own mental state while visiting the huge modern 
Babylon: “ My first feeling in London has been this 
time the same as it always is, a sense of loneliness 
and desertion ; the misery of bustle with the conscious- 
ness of solitude. This I seek to relieve in two ways: 
the first (for which I bless God) is to pray often, 
wherever I may be, and to seek a nearer communion 
with the Source of all love and goodness, in his own 
way, through my Saviour. This calms me, and I am 
at peace. The second is, to write to my best and dearest 
love, who is, aud ever will be, more perfectly dear than 
any mortal thing; and to whom my thoughts in absence 
constantly revert, with a fondness I cannot explain.” 

The health of his beloved wife was such as to cause 
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serious disquietude to her husband. He took her for 
one winter to the mild climate of Torquay. On their 
way they passed through Oxford. ‘Tytler obtained a 
glimpse of the Bodleian Library, which filled him with a 
student’s rapturous delight. “It was but a passing 
glance; yet delight was mingled with regret; and if it 
pleases God to spare me, we shall, I trust, return again. 
The quiet, ancient, monastic look of the place—the gray 
tranquillity thrown over all—the noble stores of books 
and manuscripts, and the great men looking down 
from the walls, all seem to make this place the very 
retirement which a student might desire, or rather 
dream of.” 

London, however, rather than Oxford, was his place 
of study—in the State Paper Office, and in the library 
of the British Museum, where indeed his extraordinary 
application on one occasion brought on a serious fit of 
illness. The next winter, by the advice of his physician, 
was spent in the Isle of Bute. The climate seems, how- 
ever, to have been unfavourable for Mrs. Tytler’s health, 
who, having lasted through the winter, died in the early 
spring. “ Full of pure and humble faith, sustained by 
a most blessed hope, and overflowing with sweetest 
charity, she breathed away her gentle spirit in her 
husband’s arms, murmuring the name of Jesus.” 

After this bereavement Tytler took his motherless 
children southwards, and occupied a house at Hamp- 
stead. Subsequently he removed to Wimpole Street. 
We are told that “constant praycr, large daily study. of 
the Bible, and the religious education of his little children, 
became now his constant occupation and his only joy.” 
As time rolled on, in many ways his grief became as- 

_snaged. His literary labours occupied him fully, and he 
performed an important service to literature, by the 
evidence which he gave before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, about his plan of making the national 
archives available for historians. After a very long in- 
terval, the advice has been acted on, and the publication 
of the calendars, now in progress, forms an era in our 
historical literature. He was one of the first members, 
and almost a founder, of the “English Historical So- 
ciety.” In one of his holidays he visited Dunblane, and 
“passed a sweet day in dear Leighton’s library.” This 
was the library of the great archbishop, and Mr. Tytler 
transcribed the abundant notes which Leighton had 
made in his copy of George Herbert’s poems. 

Mr. Tytler resolved on bringing all his furniture from 
Edinburgh to London, to a house which he had taken in 
Devonshire Place. Sydney Smith came to see him in 
London with the express object of looking at the furniture 
which he used to know so well in Edinburgh. Thus 
Miss Tytler tells the story: “And he did come; and 
stopping short in the middle of the drawing-room he 
exclaimed, ‘O ye chairs! friends of my early years! 
Ye tables! which so oft have witnessed “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,’ blooming yet in immortal 
youth! How do ye mock my grey hairs! And thirty 
pounds, did you say ? All transported for thirty pounds ? 
packed up in the smallest possible compass—piled up 
against the wall—taken by measurement, and two cap- 
tains to bid down each other. Wonderful nation, sin- 
gular people!’ How Sydney Smith laughed, and how 
we enjoyed this visit! It is impossible to say what an 
interest we felt in seeing how every piece of furniture 
fitted into its appropriate place, and how easily we could 
arrange the drawing-room to look as it did in Prince’s 
Street, even to the mirrors between the windows, and 
the large round tea-table in the middle of the room— 
that tea-table which recalled such a glorious tea-drink- 
ing, when Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, 
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Henry Mackenzie, and other intimate friends sat around 
it; with pyramids of cakes, saucers of strawberry jam, 
and tea and wit of the purest flavour freely circulating 
around.” 

In the summer the family used to go to Hamp- 
stead, where their good friend Joanna Baillie resided, at 
whose house they had the advantage of meeting many 
distinguished people from all parts of the world. Mrs, 
Baillie knew a worthy old lady who kept a confectioner's 
shop, and the following anecdote is told about her :— 

“Mrs, Joanna found her old friend Mrs. Mosé in sad 
distress, mourning over the death of Chief Justice 
Tindal, which had just taken place. ‘Oh! ma’am,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ what a heavy loss to his country, for Justice 
Tindal was a right-thinking man.’ 

“*He was indeed an excellent man,’ Mrs. Joanna 
answered; ‘but I don’t quite understand, Mrs. Mosé, 
what you mean by right-thinking man.’ 

“* Just a right-thinking man, ma’am. <A man that 
took up with no new-fangled notions, but always ordercd 
his mince pies here at Christmas.” 

Something more should be said respecting Mr. 
Tytler’s literary works. He contributed to the “ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica” the paper on “Scotland,” which, 
published in a separate form, has enjoyed great popularity. 
Later he completed his History of Scotland. In his 
closing paragraph he says: “It is with feelings of grati- 
tude, mingled with regret, that the author now closes 
this work, the History of his country, the labour of little 
less than eighteen years: gratitude to the Giver of all 
good, that life and health have been spared to complete, 
however imperfectly, an arduous undertaking; regret, 
that the tranquil pleasures of historical investigation, 
the happy hours devoted to the pursuit of truth, are at 
an end, that he must at last bid farewell to an old and 
dear companion.” His intense labour, during the com- 
pletion of his latter volumes, brought on, in 1841, a slight 
paralytic seizure. He thus alludes to the circumstance 
in some memoranda on the commencement of a new 
year: “It well becomes me to open this new year with 
expressions of the deepest gratitude to the Giver of all 
good things. ‘lhe year just closed (1841) has been one 
of great trial and great support. Howcan I ever forget 
this time, or at least about this time, last year, when I 
was suddenly struck with an illness, which, although 
under the blessing of God it soon gave way to the 
remedies applied, was most serious and alarming at the 
time ; and for two months incapacitated me for pur- 
suing my ordinary studies. -How merciful was this 
warning sent me by my heavenly Father that I was 
overtaxing my mind with my History, and pursuing too 
intensely and exclusively among minor objects! The 
blow might have been a far sharper one; it might have 
prostrated my bodily and weakened my mental powers, 
and rendered me a burden to myself and others: but 
how tenderly, how gently was it sent me! How loving 
was the lesson, how perfect has been the recovery ! and 
to my gracious Father, how imperfect is my gratitude! 
If every moment of my life could be spent in praise, it 
would be yet too little for all that goodness and mercy 
which has followed me all the days of my life.” 

We find various notes of scenes of recreation so well 
earned by seasons of intense application. We follow 
him in the Highlands,-where various of his relations were 
settled. “Walked over the hill by Glach Ossian to 
Autfield, taking leave of dear Jeanie and sweet Moniack. 
It was a lovely day, and the view from the hill above 
Dochfour enchanting; the whole country bathed in 9 
rich golden air tint, and Loch Ness stretching out in 
sheet of silver. I was happy, and very grateful to God 
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fur my eyes. Benedicite, omnia opera came into my 
mind.” We thus find him writing to his friend and 
biographer, Mr. Burgon: “ My dear Johnny, I hope I 
shall be in Oxford on Wednesday, 21st December, see 
Johnny, stay a night at the nearest inn to Worcester 
College, and return to London on Thursday, the 22nd. 
What is the meaning of this sudden escapade? Shoot- 
ing is the meaning, Johnny—killing hares is the mean- 
ing, and pheasants, and perhaps woodcocks. Still, all is 
inthe dark. Well, hear, you Greek particle you! To 
the State Paper Office came, a little while ago, the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr. Bertie and Lady Georgina Bertie. . . 
Mr. Bertie, a kind and gentlemanly man, hearing (how 
I know not) of my passion for research, sometimes taking 
a sporting rather than a literary direction, to-day, 
when I was deep in the ninth volume, suddenly fired 
offan invitation at my head. What could I do, Johnny ? 
To come down to Albany, near Woodstock, to shoot on 
Tuesday, and to be driven by Mr. Bertie to Oxford on 
Wednesday, to see Johnny in his cap and gown—it 
was too much for me to resist. So I capitulated, accepted, 
and am to come, all keeping well, on the 21st. Ever, 
dear Johnny, yours.” Her Gracious Majesty took a 
great deal of notice of Mr. Tytler, and honoured him 
with her command to dine at Windsor Castle ; and when 
he would have taken his departure, he was invited by 
special command to stay longer at the Castle. We give 
an extract from his narrative of his visit :— 

“Soon after luncheon Mr.—— came with a message 
from Mr. Murray to say I must meet him immediately, 
to go and see the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal, who were coming into the corridor with the 
Queen. Away I went, joined Mr. Murray, and got to 
the corridor, where we found some of the gentlemen 
and ladies of the household; and after a short time, the 
Queen, with the two little children playing round about 
her, and a maid with the Princess Alice; Prince Albert, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Kent, Prince 
Hohenlohe, and some of the ladies in waiting came up 
tous; and her Majesty bowed most graciously, having 
the Prince of Wales in her hand, trotting on and looking 
happy and merry. When the Queen came to where I was, 
and on my bowing and looking very delightedly, which 
[could not help doing, at the little Prince and her, she 
howed, and said to the little boy, ‘Make a bow, sir!’ 
When the Queen said this, the Duke of Cambridge and 
therest stood still, and the little Prince, walking straight 
up to me, made a bow, smiling all the time and holding 
out his hand, which I immediately took, and bowing low, 
kissed it. The Queen seemed much pleased, and smiled 
affectionately at the gracious way in which the little 
Prince deported himself. All then passed through the 
corridor, and after an interval of about a quarter of an 
hour, Prince Albert, followed by a servant bearing two 
boxes, and having himself a large morocco box, came up 
to where I was, and told me he had brought the minia- 
tures to show me, of which he had spoken last night. 
Then, in the sweetest possible way, he opened his trea- 
sures and employed more than half an hour in showing 
me the beautiful ancient miniatures of Holbein, Oliver, 
Cooper, and others; most exquisite things! embracing 
‘series of original portraits of the kings, queens, 
princesses, and eminent men of England, and the con- 
tnent also, from the time of Henry vir to the reign of 
George mz. . . I handed Lady —— to dinner, and 
all went on very happily, without any stiffness. .... 
There was nobody but herself and Prince Hohenlohe 
between me and the Queen. However, I do not believe 

gave any offence ; for her Majesty, when we came into 
the drawing-room, singled me out after a little time, and 





entered into conversation upon the miniatures. I ex- 
pressed my high admiration of them, and of their great 
historical value, and praised the Prince for the ardour 
and knowledge he had shown in bringing them together 
and rescuing them from neglect. Her Majesty seemed 
pleased, and questioned me about the portraits ef Both- 
well. I expressed the doubts I had stated to the Prince, 
as to there being any authentic picture in existence, but 
added that I would make myself master of the fact im- 
mediately on my return, which she seemed to like.” 

Some time after this Mr. Tytler had an agreeable 
letter from Sir Robert Peel, in which Sir Robert men- 
tioned that his distinguished name had been put down 
for a pension of two hundred a-year. After this time 
we find him mingling a great deal in society. He was 
a frequent guest of the Duke of Somerset, and on 
one occasion we find him writing from the Duke’s 
seat: “ We had the Speaker here, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
of whom your friends the Misses Allen spoke so much. 
All they said was true; for I never was in company 
with a more agreeable man, full of anecdotes, funny, and 
without the least affectation of any kind. He is a noble- 
looking man too—quite like what the head of the Com- 
mons of England should be.” Some time afterwards Mr. 
Tytler married for a second time, and under peculiarly 
happy circumstances. He and his bride went to Oxford 
for their holidays. ‘There is something about this old 
city which I have never seen or felt in any other place ; 
an air of sweet solemn quiet, a religious repose which 
falls softly on the mind and disposes it to pure and 
holy thoughts. And then, for a studious man, its noble 
libraries, and the collections of MSS. in the different 
colleges, make it, I should think, a literary Paradise.” 

At lengti: his health gave way in a mysterious 
manner, and he became a confirmed invalid. He dis- 
appeared from society. His whole nervous system be- 
came shattered. He sank into a state of despondency. 
Everything was tried, both at home and abroad, but 
nothing could rouse him. He became more and more 
exhausted. He caused the 121st Psalm to be read 
slowly and distinctly to him, in order, as he said, that 
he might understand it, and then took to his bed, which 
he never left again. On Christmas Eve, 1849, he kissed 
and blessed his children and gently sank away. He 
was buried in Grey Friars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 
His biographer concludes his life by saying that those 
who knew him best, declare that in him they beheld 
the truest impersonation of their ideal of a Christian 
gentlenan. ‘lhe following were the concluding words of 
his epitaph: “Of his genius and his tastes, his histori- 
cal and biographical works are a sufficient memorial. 
Of his pure converse and delightful manners, his serene 
temper and lovely disposition, recollections are garnered 
up, where only they can be preserved, in the hearts of his 
friends. Of his piety, his faith, his hope and love, the 
record survives in heaven. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’” 


PROVERBIAL COMPARISON. 


THE use of just and appropriate comparisons is one of 
the characteristics of the clever writer and the correct 
and eloquent speaker. The force and fitness of a man’s 
utterances will often depend upon the choice he makes 
of such means of illustration, and his readiness and 
sagacity in selecting them. If we take note of the in- 
voluntary checks and pauses that occur now and then 
in the deliverances of that numerous class who talk 
much faster than they think, or talk volubly without 
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thinking at all, we may generally trace the sudden 
* pull up” to which such talkers are subject, to the want 
of some element of comparison which, not presenting 
itself at the moment, has to be sought for inthe memory 
or evolved from the imagination. It is almost needless 
to remark that the difficulty here suggested, though it 
must be familiar to all who write much, or talk much, is 
peculiarly the difficulty of the very numerous and varied 
class who are not qualified either by education or habit 
for writing or talking correctly. 

In the matter of comparisons the popular genius has 
fructified in a manner more characteristic than classical, 
having yoked together in lasting companionship a list of 
nouns substantive, between which it is not always easy 
to discover the connection; while, with regard to some 
of them, it is evident that nothing more than a fanciful 
connection could exist, and that they derive their appre- 
ciation among the common people from that very fact. 
The origin of them it is perhaps not possible to trace ; 
all we know of them is that they have been long sanc- 
tioned by custom, that tradition has in a manner stero- 
typed them, and that they live, and are likely to live, in 
the thoughts and language of the masses of our country- 
men. 

In making a selection from the list of comparisons 
with which the vernacular abounds, we will take first a 
few of the least incongruous. We would classify them 


in some kind of order if we could, but that is hardly 
possible; they refuse to be so handled, most of them 
possessing a rigid and perverse kind of individuality of 
their own. 

Among those which may boast at least a seeming 
congruity, we may cite “as poor as a church mouse ”— 
“ as plain as a pike-staff ’—“ as sureasagun ”—“as tight 


as wax ’’— as tender as achicken,” etc. ; in all of which 
there is a considerable amount of appropriateness, as 
the reader must perceive, though none of them, we need 
hardly say, are literally correct; seeing that a church 
mouse, like other ecclesiastical hangers-on, may grow 
fat and sleek on the crumbs of office; that a gun may 
miss fire or miss its mark; wax may render up its trust 
at the instigation of heat; a pike-staff may be rough; 
and a chicken may be tough. 

Less congruous than the above are the following and 
their like: “as thick as thieves”—‘“as sound as a 
roach ”’—* as bold as brass ”—“ as deaf as a post ’—“ as 
cool as a cucumber ;” of which kind many more might 
be quoted. We feel that they are somewhat vague; and 
though their aptitude strikes us, we suspect that it does 
so rather because we have heard them so often, and 
accept them as conventional maxims, than because of 
any inherent propriety they can claim. We do not 
see why thieves should be more true to each other than 
honest men; a roach sounder than a perch or gudgeon; 
brass bolder than iron; a post more deaf than any other 
inanimate object ; a cucumber cooler than a melon; and 
soon. Some few comparisons of this class, however, 
there are, which commend themselves by their neatness, 
and which are in a manner perfect; such as, “as right 
as a trivet’” (a trivet, from its ingenious construction, 
being shut out from the possibility of assuming a wrong 
position)—“as clean as a smelt” (the smelt being 
assuredly the most delicately pure and clean of all fishes 
in the sea)—“ as dead as a herring” (the herring dying 
the instant it is taken out of the water, and figuring as 
a dead fish in its salted condition much longer than any 
other)—‘‘ as dead as a door-nail” (a nail driven into a 
door being reasonably assumed to be coffined once and 
for ever). 

Another class of comparisons seems to be quite arbi- 
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trary, being of the figurative kind, and some of them 
embody a little of that lurking satire and sarcasm with 
which the common people like to flavour their conver. 
sation. Among these we may quote, “as fine as five- 
pence” (applicable to cheap and tawdry finery)—“ as 
cold as charity ” (expressive of the general recognition 
of the fact that it is exceedingly hard to infuse any vital 
warmth into the first of all Christian virtues)—“ as nice 
as ninepence” (evidently a figure of speech, though of 
obscure origin, possessing a charm from its alliteration, 
and a still greater one from its vagueness, rendering it 
of very wide application)—“ as ugly as sin” (a sugges. 
tive sample of hyperbole)—* as clear as mud ” (a favour. 
ite saying among emphatic disputants, in which, by a 
figure of rhetoric, the thing spoken of is made to stand 
for its opposite)—and, “as good as gold,” which is 
meant to express the very perfection of personal merit. 

Some comparisons in general use partake of the 
humorous and satirical, as when one man is said to 
comport himself “ like a bull in a china shop ;” or another 
to be as busy “as a cat in a tripe shop ;” or a gossiping 
woman is described as being “as cunning as Kate Mallet, 
and she was half a fool;”’ which last comparison, by the 
way, is a local one, and current only in Somersetshire, 
Another local comparison, current chiefly in the west of 
England, is, “as dry as a gyx,” a phrase remarkably ex- 
pressive to those who know what is meant by a gyx, but 
of little significance to those who do not. A gyx is the 
stalk of a creeping plant abounding in the western 
counties, which in early summer runs over the hedges 
and bank sides, and, withering under the heats of August, 
dries up so thoroughly that it will fall to pieces at a 
touch, and the pieces crumble into dust in the clenched 
hand. 

Drunkenness seems to have given rise to several queer 
idioms of comparison. Such are, “as drunk as a lord,” 
which may have had more truth in olden times than in 
our era of more respectable manners; “as drunk asa 
fiddler,” which is also a slander against a whole profes. 
sion (though certainly they are in scenes of special 
temptation); and “as drunk as David’s sow,” a mysterious 
allusion, upon which we can throw no light, being alto- 
gether in the dark ourselves as to who David was 
(though of course he was a Welshman), and whether the 
sow or her owner was most to blame for the animal's 
lapse in good manners. 

Some few comparisons there are, which, though they 
are current wherever our language is spoken, defy all 
attempts to get at their origin, and might puzzle Max 
Miiller himself. 'T'ake, for example, “ as queer as Dick's 
hatband.” Who will tell us where this came from! 
Who was Dick, and what was the matter with his hat 
band? ‘The phrase is very old, and has been in use for 
generations, and the mystery of its origin and of its 
supposed recondite significance has from time to time 
been the subject of persevering investigation by curious 
persons. But nothing very satisfactory has yet beet 
discovered. It was suggested by one learned gentlemat, 
who handled the subject from the historical point of 
view, that the Dick in question might have been the 
tyrant Richard m1, and that the hatband was only 4 
metaphorical expression for his kingly crown, which, # 
the crisis of Bosworth Field, was certainly in a state of 
jeopardy that might have been figuratively designated 
as “queer.” But we cannot accept this ingenious solt- 
tion of the difficulty, which strikes us as too learned 
and too far-fetched. To our thinking, Dick is mor 
likely to have been some low-born hind, who, havilg 
“given his mind” to hatbands, signalised himself in som? 
special manner, and thus transmitted his name to po 
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terity. There was acustom prevailing at the beginning 
of this century, though it is nearly obsolete now, of 
hiring farm servants at certain periodical gatherings, 
called “ mops.” The labourers who came to be hired used 
to intimate their calling by wearing certain insignia 
round their hats—a wisp of hay denoting a carter, a 
wisp of straw a thatcher, a plait of horsehair a plough- 
man, and so on; now, if the Dick of the queer hatband 
was a candidate for service on any such occasion, the 
circumstances that gave rise to his renown may be easily 
imagined. 

“As mad as a hatter” is another mysterious com- 
parison, which even people of education do not disdain 
to use, though no one is kind enough to vouchsafe an 
explanation of it. If it be assumed, asa friend suggests, 
that hatters must be mad to go on, from year to year, 
perpetrating the frightful cylinders that gentlemen wear 
on their heads, we feel bound to rebut, in their behalf, 
the charge of insanity, and to transfer it to the wearers 
of the said abominations instead of the makers, who 
only exercise their industry in satisfying the demands of 
the public. 

The amount of pleasure implied in being “as jolly as 
a sand-boy ” we cannot tell, never having belonged to 
that free-and-easy profession, the members of which, so 
far as our observation goes, pass a considerable portion 
of their time in the exhilarating and healthful exercise 
of assmanship (their empty sand-bags serving them as 
saddles), their jollity being most exuberantly demon- 
strative when their merchandise has been transmuted 
into cash. 

“As merry as a grig,” is also a frequent similitude, 
though we have never been able to get at the secret of 
the grig’s merriment—a grig, as the reader may require 
to be informed, being a small eel which has not arrived 
at years of discretion, and manifests its lack of that 
virtue by perpetually wriggling and twisting its body 
and wagging its slimy tail. 

But we must draw bit, lest we provoke somebody to 
a comparison which shall illustrate our tediousness. 


” 


THE WORKING BEE. 
Towarps the end of March the workers embrace every 
opportunity to carry home “ bee-bread ’—the pollen or 
bloom-dust of flowers—as this is required as food for the 
young, which are now requiring much attention. 

As the queen lays all the eggs that produce the three 
sorts of bees, everything depends upon her health and 
fecundity. In the height of the season the number of 
eggs laid in a single day amounts to several hundreds, 
and this for weeks together. 

Reaumur states that a healthy queen will lay 12,000 
eggs in twenty-four days. This may be rather a high 
figure. I once made a careful observation upon the in- 
crease of a good hive, with the following result :— 

In the year 1844 I hived a swarm on the 22nd of 
May. The swarm consisted of 25,000 bees. On the 
8rd of July, a maiden swarm (a swarm from a swarm) 
came off numbering about 20,500. On the 15th of July 
there was a second swarm of about 10,500 bees. Reckon- 
lug the bees still remaining in the hive, with those lost 
by death, at 9,000, we have a total of 40,000. From 
these take the original swarm of 25,000, and 15,000 will 
remain to be accounted for. These must have been 
‘atched in thirty-three days, as could be easily shown; 
‘us showing a figure nearly approaching Reaumur’s 
high estimate of 500 a day. 

During April the bees are not likely to do much to- 
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wards storing. ‘They find work enough to “hold their 
own” and attend to the brood. I once had a hive that 
increased in weight fourteen pounds, from April 17th to 
24th; but this is a very rare occurrence. Shoulda hive 
with a good healthy:aueen require feeding at this sea- 
son, feed liberally. 

About this time, a hive that is weak through the 
imperfections of the queen, is likely to suffer “ a deser- 
tion.” In this case the few remaining bees, accompanied 
by the queen, forsake the hive, leaving only the empty 
combs. It not unfrequently happens that this small 
and forlorn community enters another hive in the same 
apiary. 

Towards the end of May, the drones having become 
numerous, and the hive nearly full of workers, “ the 
musicians of the queen’s band” find plenty to do, in 
fanning their wings to lower the temperature of the 
hive, and show their pleasure at the successful opera- 
tions going on within. 

The crowded state of the hive may now cause the bees 
to “swarm.” Within the whole range of instinctive 
operations, what is more remarkable than a swarm of 
bees? Thousands of bees, that yesterday would have 
died in battle or starved themselves to death in defence 
of the tenderly-nursed brood, will to-day leave them all 
without the slightest hesitation, fully bent upon their 
“new move.” 

The bees that leave the hive before the queen, move 
off in a stately march, as if conscious that their choicest 
treasure remained behind. After the queen has left, the 
rush made by the rest of the swarm is remarkable. It 
is then all “who shall be first?’ Whether the queen 
leaves the hive of her own accord, or whether she is 
compelled to do so by the workers, is a disputed point. 
I once saw the queen on the platform, and as she at- 
tempted to return to the hive, the workers forced her to 
take wing; but a solitary ease proves nothing. The 
bees, if they like their new home, begin to work without 
delay. 

On the 9th of July, 1859, I put a swarm of about 
24,000 bees into a hive with the combs already made, 
and they stored a pound of honey the same afternoon. 

Bees swarm at various times and seasons. I have 
had a swarm as early as the 80th of April, and as late 
as the 25rd of September. One has left the hive at 
7.45 A.M.; another at 4.48 p.m. One swarm has con- 
sisted of no more than 5,600 bees; another could boast 
of an army of colonists, 27,000 strong. 

Notwithstanding the decision of bee-writers to the 
contrary, I have had a good swarm two days before the 
appearance of drones; and I have also had a swarm 
that did not leave the parent stock till the drones had 
appeared sixty-five days. 

Honey-collecting is about as much dependent upon 
the weather, as haymaking. I have known a nice 
swarm, after having improved every opportunity, starved 
to death at the end of three months; and I have had a 
swarm which collected five-and-a-half pounds of honey 
in one day, and at the end of five days had reached the 
weight of a good winter’s stock. 

Hundreds of times, including almost every possible 
variety of circumstance, I have weighed bees, and do not 
doubt but the result would surprise the apiarist as well 
as the general reader. For instance—The weather being 
hot, with aclear sky and calm air, a good hive increases 
in weight three pounds daily. The day following is 
equally hot, but thick clouds pass over the face of the 
sun every few minutes, and the increase in weight is 
only a quarter of a pound daily. But notwithstanding 
this, a clouded sky sometimes proves an advantage. A 
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striking instance of this kind happened in August, 1853, 
a hive dropping suddenly from three pounds a day in- 
crease to nothing, solely on account of the weather 
becoming very bright and drying. A bountiful honey- 
dew being thechief source of supply, affords the expla- 
nation. 

If you interrupt bees in their work they will accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances in a most interest- 
ing manner. If you contract the hive, they will at once 
contract the size of the cells to meet the difficulty. If 
you break a piece of comb, and make it lean on one side, 
they at once throw across buttresses to keep it in posi- 
tion; I have made them do this, and almost given the 
“ wise folk”’ credit for something beyond instinct. 

The manner in which bees communicate their plans to 
each other is amongst the most noteworthy of their 
“ doings.” Place a piece of honeycomb or other tempt- 
ing bait at the distance of ten or twelve yards from the 
apiary. A solitary bee shall first be attracted, and, 
having satisfied itself, shall return to the hive. From 
this hive, in a few seconds, the bees will come out in an 
excited manner and off to the newly-discovered treasure, 
whilst the bees in the other hives remain undisturbed 
till similarly enlightened by some member of their own 
community. I once hived a swarm, and shortly after- 
wards another swarm attempted to find a home in the 
same hive. The greater part of the second swarm 
clustered around the outside ; and, fearing that the popu- 
lation would be too great, I tried to separate the swarms, 
and so far succeeded that they occupied two hives the 
remainder of the day. Atnight they were placed as two 
distinct swarms, with several hives of bees between them ; 
early on the following morning the bees left one of the 
hives in a very matter-of-fact sort of manner, and I ex- 
pected them to return to the parent stock, but was not 
a little surprised to find that they had discovered the 
whereabouts of the other swarm, which they soon joined 
without molestation. 

The manner in which the workers treat the drones is 
interesting. In the economy of the bee nothing has 
puzzled naturalists more than the use of so many drones 
in the community. ‘The highest number of drones in a 
hive is estimated at 2,000, but with my own hand, I have 
killed 2,800 in one family, and need hardly say that I 
failed to secure the whole brood. ‘The drones live upon 
the fat of the land and are never satisfied with less than 
a plenty. They fly abroad in the hotter part of every 
fine day, and seem to enjoy their life of ease and pleasure 
as much as any human drones ever do. ‘The workers are 
very fond of the drones as long as they feel their presence 
to be necessary. Towards the close of the honey-season 
the case alters, and the poor creatures are found to be in 
the way. First, they are treated with disrespect; but 
this is soon followed by more visible marks of displea- 
sure. The workers begin their determined attack upon 
the drones by hunting them away from the open cells of 
honey, and forcing them into some corner of the hive 
where they can find no food. Sometimes, if the weather 
should prove unfavourable for getting abroad, the poor 
creatures remain in their barren position so long that 
they are unable to fly when the weather permits their 
going out. In such case (which is not common), they 
may be seen crawling upon the ground in front of 
the hive by hundreds. In fine weather, and owing to 
the strength of the drones, the workers (most of them 
being in the field) cannot confine them, and they keep 
leaving the hives and returning, to the sad annoyance of 
their foes. At length, the bees, losing all patience, 
resort to their stings, and then the poor drones fall an 
easy prey. J. B. 
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Varieties, 


Royat Acapemy.—The works of art sent for exhibition thig 
year amount to the unprecedented number of 3,011. The 
pictures alone amounted to 2,683. With closest packing, ne 
number placed on the walls was 896, while of pictures “ age 
cepted but not hung” there were 180.—Sir Francis Grant. 

Suam Wrixes.—When consular agent at Rheims, I legali 
many an invoice of “ Madeira,” Sherry, ” « Port,” “ fine ¢ 
Cognac,” and the “ best Holland Gin,” and of all sorts 
liqueurs, ‘* Chartreuse,” “ Curagoa,” and “ Kirsch,” exported i 
the United States from Epernay, by an expert manufacturer 
of that place. I had reason to believe that within his extensiyg 
premises he had brought together the vinous powers of produg 
tion of the whole world, and could, without travelling beyor 
his own walls, summon at his call the rich cordial of the Alpg, 
the fiery spirit of the Low Countries, the wine of the Cape, the 
liqueur of the Antilles, or the products of any other quarter of 
the globe. In fact, it is no secret in Champagne that thi 
ingenious and wealthy manufacturer, whose success has be 
commensurate with his wondrous enterprise, has virtu 
abolished all the geographical divisions of the earth, 
recognising their diversity only in name and idea, produces 
within his own inclosure any wine, spirit, or liqueur a custom 
may demand. 1 know by name his agent in the United Stat 
and I would no more think of drinking of his vari-colou 
bottles than I would of those of an apothecary’s shop.—* 
Champagne Country,” by R. Tomes. 


Tue “Craque” IN Panris,—In Paris, the claque exists ing 
theatres, with the honourable exception of the Théatre Italia 
At the Grand Opéra, the present chef de la claque, M. Davi 
is a man of importance and intelligence. He has a staff t 
hundred strong under his command. With cunning general | 
ship he distributes his forces in batches of ten or twenty 
throughout the house. Each of these he places under 
surveillance of trusty lieutenants—men of caution and 
superior address. He occupies a conspicuous position him 
and conducts the applause with as much care and precision 
the chef @orchestre directs the music In most of the” 
theatres the claque sit together, and occupy the centre of the> 
pit. With a little practic eal experience you can pretty well tell 
which of the artists on the stage is liberal towards the claqug 
and which the reverse. On a first night, the claque is an objet 
of interest to authors, actors, singers, and managers. The 
has long and serious interviews with the impresurio, at whi 
are discussed the different “ points” that are to be distinguis 
where the claque is to laugh loudly, or express approbation by- 
an encouraging “bravo.” Auguste, David’s predecessor at 
the Opéra, insisted upon all first nights confided to his care] 
being sustained @ lu crescendo. He used to declare it wo 
never do to exhaust the influence of his efforts upon the fi *, 
and second acts, but as the piece progressed so should they 
excitement of the claque increase, until the last act ended 
the mad enthusiasm of his myrmidons.—TZ'he Impresario, 

Franz Borpp.—Born at Mentz in 1791, the future Compa 
tive Grammarian received the greater portion of his educ 
at Aschaffenburg. He showed very early a desire to 8 
languages, not for their literature alone or chiefly, but in order 
to understand their organism. Tor the prosecution of th 
studies he went to Paris in 1812, and consumed the next S¥@ 
years of his life in the acquisition of Sanskrit and readi 
largely in the great Sanskrit epics, especially the Maba-Bhé 
from which he subsequently published several of the most 
teresting episodes, both in the original and in translati 
In 1816 was published at Frankfort a short treatise enti 
“On the System of Conjugation in Sanskrit, compared 
that used in Greek, Latin, Persian, and German.” Bopp 
removed from Paris and resided in London in 1817, whe® 
he published, in the “Annals of Oriental Literature,” @ 
elaborate article entitled, “ Analytical Comparison of the & o 
skrit, Greek, and Teutonic Languages, showing the Ori = : 
Identity of their Grammatical Structure.” It is said to 
been partly through the credit gained by this paper th 
was appointed, in 1821, to an Extraordinary Professorsh 
Oriental Literature and General Philology at the University @ 
Berlin. ‘This was elevated into an Ordinary Professorship} 
1825, and held until his death. His life thenceforward 
outwardly uneventful. The “ Comparative Grammar” 
peared in six parts in from 1833 to 1852. Bopp was @ 
of great gentleness and simplicity of character, devoted toh 
special studies, and taking no part in the w orld of polities 
He died at the age of sev enty- six, October 23, 1867. 
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NOW READY. 


PARAGRAPH BIBLE, WITH EMENDATIONS. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version, in Paragraphs and Sections, with Emendations of the Text; also 
with Maps, Chronological Tables, and Marginal References to Parallel and Illustrative Texts. 


Part 1.—Genrsis to DEurERoNoMy. Royal 4to. 68. neat cover. Part II.—THE Gosrets. 


The leading points in which this work differs from ordinary editions of the English Bible, are (1), An improved form and arrange- 

ment e text; and (2), Emendations of the Authorized Version. 

The arrangement of the work differs from that of ordinary editions of the Bible by being in paragraphs according to the sense, 
and by eing divided into sections 8, under appropriate headings ; while the usual divisions of chapter and verse are given inthe margin. 

. The Emendations of the Authorized Version have been made, as to the Old Testament, under the editorship of the Rev. F. W. 
Gotch. LL.D., A.M. ., late Examiner in Hebrew in the University ofLondon; and as to the New Testament, under that of the Rev. G. A. 
Jacob, D.D., ‘Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. They consist of improved renderings‘in the more important instances in which the 
labours of later critics have shown that the translators to whom we owe our justly venerated English version were in fault. The aim 
has been to give to English readers the benefit of all such emendations as have the sanction of the best authorities, and at the same 
time to avoid encumbering the work with any which are either doubtful or trivial. There have been also added explanations of obsolete 
words, and translations of Hebrew and Greek proper names and phrases. The emendations have for the most part been inserted in the 
text within brackets, and thus they are presented t> the reader’s eye in the most precise and convenient form; but some, as being either 
of less importance or of frequent occurrence, have been placed in the margin, where also will be found some useful ex splan: tions of both 
the old and the new renderings, The Authorized Version having been ms ide from the received Hebrew and Greck text, this text has 
been strictly adhered to in the emendations; but in the New Testament some important readings of the most ancient manuscripts have 
been given in the margin. 





Alsc a New Issue of 


THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ARRANGED IN PARAGRAPHS AND PARALLELISMS. 


Super-royal 8vo. In Numbers. Nos. 1 and 2, Sixpence each. 


Many thousand copies of the original editions of the ANNotatEeD ParaGrirn Brsce, in volumes, have been issued. With a view 
to bring it within the reach of ministers, home and city missionaries, teachers, and others, it is now published in numbers, at a cheap 
rate. Iti is, indeed, commended to the attention of all Bible students, and the Ccmmittee are encouraged to expect a large circulation 
for it in the new form. 

It will be completed in thirty-two gate price sixpence each. 

Two numbers will be issued on the Ist of every month. Nos. 1 and 2 are now ready. 

As the whole of the work is stereotyped, the public ¢ are assured of its dle completion within the limits specified. 

The PLAN AND DEstGn of this work are as follows :— 

The rext is a correct reprint of the authorized version; but it differs in its arrangement from the common editions in two parti- 
culars: (1.) It is divided, according to the changes in the subject, or pauses in the narrative, into paragraphs or sections ; the chapters 
and verses being marked in the margin for facility of reference. (2.) The poctical parts are printed, according to the natural order of 
the original, in ‘parallelisms ; by which the meaning is often more readily ascertained, and the spirit and beauty of this Divino poetry 
more fully exhibited. 

The MARGINAL READINGS, and translations of many Hebrew proper names, which were appended by our English translators to 
their work, so far as they have been retained here, have been, for the most part, incorporated within brackets in the text, so as to meet 
the eye in the most convenient form. 

In the preparation of the ExPLANATORY NoTxEs the chief objects have been, to give improved renderings in many instances where 
our present translation appears incorrect or faulty—to elucidate what is diflic ult or obscure -and, in short, in every practicable way, so 
far as the limits would allow, to promote the right understanding of the Scriptures. 

The prEracgs to the respective books contain an account of their origin and their authors, with a description of their scope and 
contents. 

There is also added an entirely new selection of REFERENCES TO PARALLEL AND ILLUSTRATIVE PASSAGES; Which, it is hoped, will be 
found to possess great completeness, without inconvenient copiousness, Mars and Prans also are added, 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONVERSION AND 
APOSTLESHIP OF ST. PAUL. 


By Lord Lytrieton. With an Introductory Essay by Professor Henry Roast 23, u.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


JACQUES BONNEVAL; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
DRAGONNADES. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” With Fine Engravings. Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d, cloth boards, 


THE PARABLES OF OUR ‘LORD EXPLAINED AND 
APPLIED. 


By the Rev. Francis BourDILLON, M.A., Rector of on Sussex. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


COTTAGE Pl OTU R ES 5. 


The following Cheap Coloured Pictures, beautifully printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim, are now ready. Size: 15 inches 
by 20 inches, 3d. each. 

WELCOME HOME AGAIN. THE GLEANER. 

THE QUEEN AND THE HIGHLAND COTTAGER. IN TH" HAYF oped WITH FATHER. 

THE FLOWER GIRL. “DON’T CRY, DEAR 


‘ These Pictures are fine specimens of excellence and cheapness combined. They will be ahaa well adapted for cottage walls and 
school-rooms, and are designed to supersede those absurd, coarse, and objectionable prints too often found in the dw ellings « of the poor. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


A Family Magazine 


for Sabbath Reading. 





.CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

The Manuscript Man. (With Illustrations.) 

Sketch of the Life and Character of Lord Haddo. 
trations.) ~ 

Chorazin and Capernaum. (With Engraving from a Photograph.) 

Cousin. Mabel’s Note-book. Inconsistency. By Miss E. J. 
WHATELY. 

The Days of the Cattle Plague. By Mrs. Prosszn (With 
Tilustrations. 

The Bible Pharaohs. 1x. Solomon’s Father-in-Law, 

Sunday in a Norwegian Country Parish. 

Kindness and Gratitude. (With Engraving.) 

A Storm in the Irish Seas. 

Quiet Thoughts. v. f the Child-Spirit. 

Vallombrosa. (With Engraving.) 

The Pulpit in the Family :—Our Responsibility for Religious 
Advantages.—The Best be.—Peter Preaching to Cornelius 
(With Illustration).—The Ascension of Christ.—The Comforter. 

Sabbath Thoughts :—Believers.—Light above the Clouds.—Pro- 

ress and Stability.—Forgotten Deliverances.—Conviction and 
omfort. 

Poetry :—Before the Dawn.—“‘ Arise, He calleth Thee!”—The 
Little Missionary.—Birds and Men.—To the Comforter. 

:—Taking Honours.—A Christian School at 

Pages for the Youn B ‘Aaeuions.— The Lost Ball; or, Returning 
Good for Evil. 

Bible Sonnet :—Jotham’s Parable. 

Music.—Hymn for Whitsunday. 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


(With Illus 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
The Days of the Cattle Plague, (With Illustrations.) 
Cyprian; or, the Rise of Sacerdotalism in the Church. By 
Dr. Megxe D’Ausiené. (With Engraving.) 
A Sunday at Luchon. 
Charity Children’s Day at St. Paul’s. (With Illustration.) 
The Bible Pharaohs. x. Shishak. By Canon Taxvoz. 
Quiet Thoughts. v1. Of Warm Days and Butterflies, 
London Costermongers. 
The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. (With Portrait.) 


On the Gardens of Ancient Palestine. By late Dr. Hamturtow. 
(With Illust ration.) * 


Butterflies. 

The Pulpit in the Family :—The Apostolic Benediction.—Pre- 
pare to Meet thy God,—Christ Manifesting Himself.—Summer. 

Sabbath Thoughts :—Daily Bread.— Spoilers.— Submission.— 
The Heart Fixed on God. 

Poetry :—Praise for Redeeming Mercy.—Evening Sacrifice.— 
Tho Bible.—The Guiding Hand. 

Bible Sonnet:—Aaron’s Death on Mount Hor. 

Pages for the Young :—Kardoo, the Hindoo Girl, 

| Scripture Exercises, 

| Monthly Religious Record. 





IN MONTHTY PARTS, SIXPENCE; IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY. 














THE LEISURE HOUR. 


CONTENTS 
The Mortons of Morton Hall. (With Illustrations.) 
The Golden Rule. 
The Queen’s Journal. 1. (With Numerous Engravings.) 
Peeps through Loopholes at Men, Manners, and Customs. 
(With Illustration.) 
The Workshop Regulation Act, 1867. 
The Midnight Sky at London. By E, Dunxry, of the Green- 
wich Observatory. (With Diagrams.) 
Coral and the Coral Fishery. 
Der Blauen See. 
The Reign of Law. 
The Post Office. 
Two Months in Spain. (With Engravings by E. Wayurrr.) 


FOR MAY. 

A Case of Double Vision. 

Odd Moments. 

Characteristic Letters, Wordsworth—James Hogg—Sir David 
Brewster. 

Hints on Sick-Nursing. (With Portrait of Miss Nightingale, 
and Engraving of Lea Hurst.) 

Indian Thieves, 

Bee Battles, 

Muddlers. 

Juan de Valdes. 

Life in Japan. (With Engraving.) 

Worldly Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin. 

Varieties. 





SIXPENCE, MONTHLY; OR IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY. 








HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 





THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1867, 


CONTAINING:— 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. By Mrs. Prosser, 
THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. By Miss M. L. WHatety. 
THE EXILE’S TRUST. 

ON THE NILE. (With Engravings by Warmre:r). 


TRIP THROUGH THE TYROL. (With En i 

FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF INDIA. ahtinannite 

a a IN ENGLAND. (With Numerous Illus- 
lons. 


WITH A GREAT VARIETY OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES ON SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST. 
In addition to Two Hundred and Thirty Engravings by ae —, the Volume contains Twelve Page Mlustrations, Coloured, or on 
‘oned Paper. 
The Volume of 832 pages Seven Suiuiines, cloth boards; 8s. 6d. gilt edges; 10s. half-calf extra. 








THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1867, 


CONTA 
JACQUES BONNEVAL. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
BLIND JOHN NETHERWAY. By Mrs. Prosser. 
CONSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENCES. By Miss E. J. WHatety. 
JESSICA’S MOTHER. By the Author of“ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
MY _— CHAIR, By the Authcr of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet 
ye.” 

With a Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, Essays, Miscellancou: 

Historical Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry, Pag 


INING:— 


THE MODERN SYNAGOGUE. By Rev. M. M. Bsew \. 
SABBATHS IN POPISH AND CONTINENTAL LANDS. By 


PORTRAITS AMD 

3 AND BIOGRAPHIES of Dr. Cotton, Bishop ot 

Ripon, Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rev. Wm, Howels, John Thornton, 
and others, 

S Narratives, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, 

es for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises. 


One Hundred and Twelve Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artisis; also Twelve large Illustrations, Coloured, or 


on Toned 


Price SkvEN SHiurvas in cloth; 8s. 6d. cloth extra; and 10s, half-calf, 


Paper. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, ayp 164, PICCADILLY. 








Burt, Stevens, & Co., Printers, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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N i. rO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Correspondents and Contrib titors,—All manuseripts should have the name and address 
of the ae ot” written thereon, and in on accompanying letter the title of the MN. should be given, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to xeep eopies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contr ibutions being sent in too great numbers to be alivays acknowledged or returned. 

Payme nt and Copyright. — Payment for accepted manuscripts is ‘made on publication. The 
receip§ conveys the copyright of mam scripts s to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own aceount 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

, Advertisements,— Complaints having been made of tl . _ sertion of objectionable advertising bills 

“'The Eeisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

with drawal of Bar ly Wumbers,—* The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Voltimes only 
from 1856 to 1860 inelu: sive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1861, The earlier Numbers are ott 
of print. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—Por the preservation of the weckly 
ritimbers of “The, Came Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the @ost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Crorm Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any pericdical- dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The Mont hly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Foreig4 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ‘“REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIB8- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Ni Rates of Rates of 
Name of Piace. Via, Postage, Name of Place. Via, Postage, 


Alexandria. ; . Southampton . . 1d. each, India. : ‘ . Southampton packet 3d. each. 
Australia ‘ ‘ . Southampton & Suez 1d. ,; Ttaly (éa:cept Papal States) ‘ : 3 4d, 
Austria. ‘ ‘ . France . , » 4d. 5; Japan . : : . Southampton . 2d. 
Baden . . ‘ . France . Ade, Malta . ‘ ‘ . Southampton . . ld. 
Bavaria : ‘ . France . i 4d, Mexico . ; . Southathpton . . 1* 
Belgiwin ‘ ; « Direct pi icket « s Qd:- Natal , i ‘ Southn. or Deveapert 1d. 
Bermuda ‘ , . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. New Brunswiek Halifax . , + Ad. 
Brazil . ; , . Southampton . «1d. | Newfoundland ‘ : ‘ . ‘ « Ud. 
British Coluinbia . . New York. s 9.* , | New South Wales . . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Canada . ‘ , . Canadian packeé . 1d. , | New Zealand : . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Cape Coast Castle . ‘ , ‘ ‘ «Ad. | Nova Scotia « ‘ . Halifax 
Cape of Good iHope . Southn.orDevenport 1d. Sierra Leone , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ceylon . e ‘ . Southampton . » 2d. Spain. ; : France . : » Ad. 
China . , Southampton . 21. , Switzerland . France . ‘ . 4d. 
Eqypt . ‘ . Southamptoti . 3 Tasmania. F . Southampton & Suez 
France and Aly (eri . . . i » 2d. Turkey . ‘ ‘ . French packet . 4d. 
Gibraltar. ‘ . Southampton . 1d. United States . : ° ; : ‘ 4d, 
Hotland . ‘ . Belgium. ‘ +s 1a.* Vancouver's Island . New York 2d.” 
Hong Kong . : . Southampton . » dd. yy West Indies (British)  . ‘ a o Ids 5g 

* Additional to pay on delivery. The tates of postage to any part not mentioned in this dist can be ascertained by 
application at.a Post-ofiice. 

It should be observed that the AZonthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days 
afier date of publication. 

In ease of any difiieulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the General Post-office, Lo —— 

Orders for the transmission abroad of ‘* Phe Leistite Hour,” direct from the Office, should be addressed t6 the 
Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for ‘Doth magiaine and — 








THE “LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY.” 


Each containing 288 pages. Engvravings, 2s, handsomely bound in cloth boards. 


» REMARKABLE ADYERTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 8. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES 

‘ SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 9. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Jon 
3; SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, SrouGHntTon, 
4,A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, including THE ' 10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES, By Mrs. Prosssa. 

FOUNDLING OF THE IENS. 1l. THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Taies of Domestie Life. 
5. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN IJFR, | 12. FRANK LAYTON. An Atistralian Story. 
6. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 13. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 
7. BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE 14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 

GERMAN FATHERLAND, 

* The above may be had in Neat Covers, 1 aisad ls. 


LEISURE HOUR OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. 








(From an original sketch.) 











